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Sir  Walter  Scoti  liJis  now  concluded  his  self-imposed 
task  of  supplying  the  youth  of  this  country  with  an  ac¬ 
curate  summary  of  the  past  events  of  Scottish  history. 
Taking  the  work  as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  simple  and  interesting  narra¬ 
tive  ;  and  that  it  will  long  continue  to  hold  undivided 
possession  of  the  public  attention,  as  by  far  the  best  book 
upon  the  affairs  of  Scotland  which  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  rising  generation. 

In  the  “  Prefatory  Letter  ”  to  his  Grandson,  witli 
which  the  third  series  commences,  Sir  Walter  observes, 
that  he  has  had  a  bloody  and  tragic  tale  to  tell.  The 
generation  of  which  I  am  an  individual,'’  he  says,  and 
which,  having  now  seen  the  second  race  of  their  successors, 
must  soon  prej>are  to  leave  the  scene,  have  been  the  first  ! 
Scotsmen  who  appear  likely  to  quit  the  stage  of  life,  with-  I 
out  witnessing  either  foreign  or  domestic  war  within  their 
country.  Our  fathers  beheld  the  (dvil  convulsion  of 
174d-6, — the  race  who  preceded  them  saw  the  comino- 
tioiLs  of  1715,  1718,  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in 
1688-9 ;  a  third,  and  earlier  generation,  witnessed  the 
two  insurrections  of  Pentland-hill  and  Botliwell-bridge,  j 
and  a  fourth  lived  in  the  blood v’  times  of  the  great  civil  | 
war;  a  fifth  had  in  memory  the  civil  contests  of  James  ^ 
the  Sixth’s  minority ;  and  a  sixth  race  carries  us  back  to  > 
the  long  period  when  the  blessings  of  peace  were  totally  I 
unknown,  and  the  state  of  constant  hostility  between  | 
England  and  Scotland,  was  only  interrupted  by  insecure  I 
and  ill-kept  ti'uces  of  a  very  few  years’  endurance.”  Tins  ! 
brief  retrospect  of  the  continual  broils  in  which  we  have  I 
been  engaged,  would  seem  fully  to  justify  the  application 
of  the  epithet  perfervidum  to  the  intjenium  Scotorum.  It  ; 
is  pleasant,  however,  to  think,  that  a  period  has  at  length  ! 
w*rived,  when  there  seems  little  probability  of  the  terrors 
of  actual  war  being  soon  again  renewed  among  us,  and  of 
which  the  future  historian  will  have  to  record  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  rather  than  the  martial  triumphs. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  recollect,  that  iu  reviewing 
the  Second  Series  of  “  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,”  we  took 
occasion  to  express  a  doubt  whether  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Would  not  have  been  doing  a  greater  service  to  his  juvenile 
**eaders,  luid  he  more  frequently  and  decidedly  mingh?d  ! 
op  opinions  with  his  bare  statements  of  fact.  We  thought  | 
that,  by  carefully  avoiding  such  a  course,  he  had  given  to  | 
many  parts  of  his  narrative  an  air  of  frigidity,  and  that 
V  contenting  himself  with  requesting  his  readers  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions,  he  perhaps  scarcely  j)er- 
forintd  all  that  was  expected  from  him  as  a  great  guide  | 
*od  instructor  of  youth.  The  Westminster  Review  after-  i 
Wards  stated  the  same  objection  in  still  fuller  terms,  com¬ 
pletely  coinciding  with  all  our  own  sentiments  upon  the  | 
subject.  The  matter  has  appeared  of  sufficient  moment 

Sir  Walter  Scott  to  elicit  from  him  an  answer  and  de¬ 


fence,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  present  Series,  It  is 
worth  while  examining,  for  a  moment,  the  reasons  ho 
assigns  for  the  course  he  has  pursued.  “  The  present,” 
he  says,  “  is  not  intended  to  be  a  controversial  work.  In¬ 
deed,  if  disputed  points  should  be  stated  here  as  subjects 
of  discussion,  there  is  no  space  to  argue  tliem;  and  all  that 
could  he  brouglit  forward  would  be  the  assertion  of  the 
author’s  own  opinion,  for  which  he  is  not  entitled  to 
claim  any  particular  deference  from  his  readers.”  The 
accuracy  of  the  two  statements  contained  in  this  last  sen- 
tenee  we  are  not  prej)ared  to  grant.  In  the  first  place,  in  a 
work  extending  to  nine  volumes,  surely  some  little  space 
might  be  found,  if  sought,  not  only  for  the  statement,  but 
even  for  the  enforcing  of  opinions  upon  “disputed  points 
and,  in  the  second  place,  Sir  Walter  is  entitled  to  claim 
that  a  more  than  ordinary  deference  should  be  paid  io  his 
simple  assertions  of  opinion,  being  one  who  stands  fore¬ 
most  in  the  world’s  eye,  and  who,  in  his  single  person, 
combines  more  information  than  could  be  found  in  mul¬ 
titudes.  But  our  author  proceeds  hi  these  words  :  — 
“  Like  most  men  of  some  experience  iu  life,  I  entertain 
undoubtedly  my  own  opinions  upon  the  great  political 
questions  of  the  present  and  future  times ;  but  I  have  no 
desire  to  impress  these  u]>on  my  juvenile  readers.”  This 
is  not  exactly  meeting  the  whole  of  the  objection.  If  an 
author  chooses  to  keep  his  pidiiical  opinions  to  himself,  in 
so  far  as  these  are  connected  with  the  times  in  which  he 
lives,  no  one  has  any  right  to  complain  ;  hut  many  ques¬ 
tions  were  alluded  to,  both  hv  the  Wesfmi/isicr  Reviewers 
and  ourselves,  concerning  which  Sir- Walter  Si'ott  has 
carefully  avoided  explaining  his  own  sentiments,  although 
they  are  now  more  to  be  regarded  as  moral  problems 
tiian  as  political  bones  of  contention.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not, 
the  liistorian’s  duty  to  guard,  on  the  one  hand,  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  great  and  good  of  past  ages  iVom  undeser¬ 
ved  oblo(|uy,  and  on  the  other,'  to  hold  up  the  consjiicii- 
oiisly  wicked  to  merited  reprobation?  If  this  question 
be  answered  affirmativelv,  will  it  be  maintained  that  a 
mere  cold  statement  of  facts  ivS  sufficient  to  give  a  jiroper 
moral  impulse  to  the  mind  of  the  rejider  ?  Let  ns,  how¬ 
ever,  hear  Sir  Walter  once  more; 

“  I  am  more  anxious  that  the  purpose  of  this  work  .should 
be  understood,  because  a  friendly  and  indulgent  critic,”  ('al¬ 
luding  to  the  Westminster  Rndew  for  April,  18:^9, )  “  whose 
general  judgment  has  been  but  too  partially  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  author,  has  in  one  point  misunderstood  mv 
intentions.  ]\Iy  friendly  Aristarchus,  for  such  I  must  call 
him,  has  paid  me  the  great  compliment,  (which  1  may 
boast  of  having,  to  my  utmost  ability,  deserved,)  that  my 
little  work  contains  no  fault  of  commission  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  admits  that  I  have  not  either  conceaM  or  falsified  the 
truth  of  history  in  controverted  points,  which,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  would  have  l>eeii,  especially  in  a  work  designed  ibr 
tlie  use  of  youth,  a  most  unpardonable  crime.  But  be 
charges  me  with  the  olfence  ot  omission,  in  leaving  out  in¬ 
ferences  which  lie  himself  would  have  drawn  from  the  same 
facts,  and  which,  lie  seems  to  think,  are  too  obvious  not  to 
be  discerned,  and  too  stubborn  to  he  refuted.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  my  opinion,  and  has  been,  ever  since  I  came  to 
vears  of  understanding,  that  in  many  of  these  points  his 
conclusions  are  liable  to  direct  challenge,  and  in  others,  to 
much  modification.  1  must  not,  therefore,  leave  it  to  be 
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supposed  that  I  have  deserted  my  banners,  because  I  have 
not,  at  this  time  and  place,  thought  it  necessary  to  un¬ 
furl  them/  But  I  could  not  introduce  political  discussions 
into  any  elementary  work  designed,  to  inspire  a  love  of 
study.  In  more  mature  years,  the  juvenile  reader  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  forming  his  own  judgment  upon  the 
points  of  controversy  which  have  disturbed  our  history,” 

This  is  ingenious,  but  it  does  not  strike  us  as  being  al¬ 
together  sound.  Political  discussions”  and  “  points  of 
controversy,”  are  surely  two  very  separate  things ;  yet 
they  seem  to  be  used  by  Sir  Walter  as  convertible  tonus. 
In  such  a  work  as  the  “  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,”  political 
discussions  were,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  and  it  is 
not  the  want  of  these  that  is  complained  of.  It  is  the 
want  of  a  more  distinct  tone  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
careful  avoiding  of  all  “  controverted  points,”  and  the  de¬ 
termination  to  show  no  leaning  Avhatever  to  one  pai’ty 
or  other,  wherever  any  doubts  might  be  entertained  as  to 
which  was  in  the  right.  The  consequence  is,  that  as  the 
a4thor  never  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  himself  thinks 
at  all  about  the  matter,  the  youthful  reader  does  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  think  either;  and  knowledge  is 
therefore  put  into  him  as  machinery  is  put  into  a  clock- 
case,  without  exercising  one  intellectual  faculty,  or  ex¬ 
citing  one  heartfelt  emotion.  This  is,  no  doubt,  better  than 
nothing  ;  but  it  is  not  enough.  A  Grandfather  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott  should  have  done  more.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  had  Sir  Walter  made  it  a  rule  to  state  his 
own  opinions  when  the  occasion  required  it,  they  might 
occasionally  have  been  erroneous,  but  there  is  certainly 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  have  much  more 
frequently  been  correct.  What  does  he  think  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots? — what  does  he  think  of  John  Knox? — 
what  does  he  think  of  the  Covenanters  ?  These,  and  in¬ 


numerable  other  points,  he  luis  left  in  complete  doubt.  ; 
Why? — because  his  opinions  might  be  controverted.  ' 


True ;  but  they  could  only  be  controverted  by  an  autho¬ 
rity  of  equal  weight,  and  where  shall  we  tiiid  such  in  the 
present  day  ?  Is  it  not,  then,  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Sir  Walter  has  been  so  scrupulously  cautious  ?  Why  has  ! 
he  not  added  a  treble  value  to  his  facts,  by  drawing  from  j 
them  inferences  ? 

The  Third  Series  of  the  Tales”  relates  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  two  rebellions  of  fifteen  and The 
first  volume,  and  a  part  of  the  second,  are  not  quite  so  i 
interesting  as  the  remainder  of  the  work,  because  the  ma^  ! 
terials  afforded  for  history  by  those  who  took  up  ai’ms  for  ' 
the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  are  by  no  means  so  s[nrit-  | 
stirring  as  those  supplied  by  the  more  gallant  and  vigo¬ 
rous  career  of  Prince  Charles  Edwaril.  Sir  ^Valter,  how  • 
ever,  has  gone  through  the  whole  in  that  easy  and  flow¬ 
ing  style  of  narrative  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable,  and 
although  he  does  not  write  with  the  same  enthusiasm,  or 
avowed  Jacobite  spirit,  as  Cliambers,  (to  whose  Histories 
he  pays  a  deserved  compliment,)  he  may,  nevertheless,  be 
read  with  almost  undiminished  interest,  even  after  the 
recent  productions  of  the  other.  Any  lengthened  analy¬ 
sis  of  his  narrative  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  <iiiestion  here. 
We  prefer  selecting  one  or  two  deUu;hed  passages,  which 
will  be  read  with  interest,  and  which,  as  the  work  itself 
is  not  to  be  published  till  the  21st,  have  not  yet  matle 
their  appearance  anywhere  else. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  poli¬ 
tics  rail  very  high  in  Edinburgh  between  the  partizans  of 
Queen  Anne  and  those  of  the  house  of  Stewart.  Of  this 
the  following  anecdote  is  an  amusing  illustration : 

THE  FACULTY  OF  ADVOCATES  AND  THE  DUCHESS  OF  GORDON. 

“  The  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Scotland,  that  is  to  say, 
the  incorporated  society  of  lawyers  entitled  to  practise  at  the 
bar,  are  a  body  even  of  more  weight  and  consequence  than 
is  attached  to  them  in  most  countries  from  the  nature  of 
their  profession.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  es¬ 
pecially,  the  Faculty  comprehended  almost  all  the  sons  of  , 
ftood  family  who  did  nut  embrace  the  army  as  their  choice  ;  i 
lor  the  sword  or  gown,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  time,  : 
were  the  only  occupations  which  could  be  adopted  by  a  gea-  1 


tleman.  The  Advocates  are  possessed  of  a  noble  libi-arv 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  medals.  To  this  learned  bodv 
Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Gordon,  (by  birth,  a  daughter  of  the 
noble  house  of  Howard,  and  a  keen  Jacobite,)  sent  the  i)re- 
sent  of  a  medal  for  their  cabinet.  It  bore  on  the  one  VaC 
the  head  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  with  the  uiotto 
Cujiis  est  9  (Whom  does  it  represent  ?j  and  on  the  reverse 
the  British  Isles,  with  the  legend,  Ueddite,  (  Restore  them.  J 
The  Dean  of  Faculty  having  ))resenti‘d  this  very  intelli»ible 
emblem  to  his  brethren,  a  debate  arose,  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  received  into  their  collection,  which  was  carried 
on  in  very  warm  language,  and  terminated  in  a  vote,  wliicli 
by  a  majority  of  sixty-three  to  tweive,  resolved  cm  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  medal.  Two  advocates  were  deputed  to  ex¬ 
press,  in  the  name  of  the  learned  body,  their  thanks  to  tlie 
Duchess  ;  and  they  failed  not  to  do  it  in  a  manner  express¬ 
ing  pointedly  their  full  comprehension  of  the  import  of  Ijer 
Grace’s  compliment.  They  concluded,  by  stating  their 
hope,  that  her  Grace  would  soon  have  a  farther  ojjportu- 
nity  to  oblige  the  Faculty,  by  presenting  them  with  a  se¬ 
cond  medal  on  the  subject  of  a  restoration.  But  when  the 
proceeding  became  public,  the  Advocates  seem  to  have  been 
alarmed  for  the  consequences,  and,  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Faculty  (27th  July,  1711,)  the  medal  was  formally  re¬ 
fused,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Imrd  Advocate,  to  1)0 
restored  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon.  The  retractation,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  efface  the  evidence,  that  this  learned  and  im¬ 
portant  public  body,  the  commentators  on  the  laws  of  Scot¬ 
land,  from  whom  the  guardians  of  her  jurisprudence  are 
selected,  had  shown  such  boldness  as  to  give  a  public  mark 
of  adherence  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,” 

Shortly  after  the  insurrection  fifteen  broke  out,  a  la¬ 
mentable  event  happened  in  East  Lothian,  which  Sir 
Walter  details  in  these  words : 


CATASTROPHE  IN  THE  FAMILY  OF  HEPBT’RN  OF  KEITH. 


“  Among  other  families  of  distinction  in  East  Lothian, 
that  of  Mr  Hepburn  of  Keith  was  devotedly  attached  to 
the  interests  of  the  House  of  Stewart,  and  he  determined 
to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  the  approaching  con  diet. 
He  had  several  sons,  with  whom,  and  his  servants,  he  had 
determined  to  join  a  troop  to  be  raised  in  East  Lothian,  and 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Wintoii.  This  gentleman  bcin^ 
much  respected  in  the  county,  it  was  deemed  of  importance 
to  prevent  his  showing  an  example  which  was  likely  to  be 
generally  followed.  For  this  purpose,  Mr  Hepburn  of 
Humble,  and  Dr  Sinclair  of  Hemnandston,  resolved  to  lay 
the  Laird  of  Keith  under  arrest,  and  proceedetl  towards  his 
house  with  a  party  of  the  horse-militia,  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th  October,  1715,  which  happened  to  be  the  very  morn¬ 
ing  that  Keith,  had  appointed  to  set  forth  on  his  campaign, 
having  made  all  preparations  on  the  preceding  evening.  1  he 
family  had  assembled  for  the  last  time  at  the  breaklast-tahle, 
when  it  was  observed  that  one  of  the  young  ladies  looke<l 
more  sad  and  disconsolate,  than  even  the  departure  ot  her 
father  and  brothers  upon  a  distant  and  ]»recarious  exi)edi- 
tioii  seemed  to  warrant  at  that  period,  when  the  fair  sex 


were  as  enthusiastic  in  politics  as  the  men. 

“Miss  Hepburn  was  easily  induced  to  tell  the  cause  of  her 
fears.  She  had  dreameil  she  saw  her  youngest  brother,  a 
youth  of  great  hopes,  and  generally  esteemed,  shot  by  a  laau 
whose  features  were  impressed  on  her  recollection,  ai>(l 
stretched  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  they  weie 
now  assembled.  The  females  of  the  family  listened  and  ai- 
gued — the  men  laughed,  and  turned  the  visionary  into  ri(  i- 


X  1,1111  i»i  Axcitii*  X  lie  ^ciie  iKcio  ,  ••• —  ,  .  I 

clair,  who  was  most  active  in  the  matter,  had  annonia^ 
his  purpose,  and  was  asked  for  his  warrant, 
a  window  the  commission  of  the  Marquis  ot 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county.  Tliis  Keith  returnc<  u 
contempt,  and  announced  that  he  would  stand  on  , 
fence.  The  party  within  mounted  tJieir  j., 

out,  determined  to  make  their  way  ;  and  ‘  i . 

giiig  a  pistol  in  the  air,  charged  the  Doctor  swoid  m  ‘  ’ 

the  militia  then  tired,  and  the  youngest  ol  tlie  . 

was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  sister  belndd  the  ,  .  . 
from  the  windows,  and  to  the  end  of  her  lilt*  jK'isis  j 


this  heavy  tax  to  the  demon  of  civil  w  ar,  rode 
rest  uf  his  pai*ty  to  join  the  insurgents.  Dr 
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^{•nsiircd  very  generally,  Tor  letting  his  p;u*ty  zeal  huiTyhim  ’ 
jnto'a  pefsonal  encounter  with  so  near  a  neighbour  and  fami¬ 
liar  mend  ;  he  vindicated  himself,  by  asserting  that  his  in¬ 
tentions  were  to  save  Keith  from  the  conseciuences  into 
which  his  rash  zeal  for  the  Stewart  family  was  about  to 
precipitate  that  gentleman  and  his  family.  But  Dr  Sinclair 
outjht  to  have  been  prepared  to  expect,  that  n  high-spirited 
man,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  was  certain  to  resist  this  violent 
mode  of  opening  his  eyes  to  the  rashness  of  his  conduct ;  and 
he  who  attempts  to  make  either  religious  or  political  con¬ 
verts  by  compulsion,  must  be  charged  with  the  consequences 
of  sucli  violence  as  is  most  likely  to  ensuo/’ 

Upon  a  subject  of  peculiar  Interest  to  the  Scottish  reader, 
we  meet  with  the  following  interesting  passage  : 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PORTEOUS  MOR. 

The  origin  of  the  Uorteons  Mob  continued  long  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  curiosity  of  those  bj'  whom  the  ev'cut  was  remem¬ 
bered,  and  fCom  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  prudence  and 
audacity  with  which  the  purpose  of  the  multitude  had  been 
ro»*teived  and  executed,  as  well  as  the  impenetrable  secrecy 
with  which  the  enterprise  was  carried  through,  the  public 
were  much  inclined  to  suspect  that  there  had  been  among  its  I 
actors  men  of  rank  and  character,  far  superior  to  that  be¬ 
longing  to  the  multitude  who  were  the  ostensible  agents. 
Broken  and  imperfect  stories  were  told  of  men  in  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  women,  and  of  common  artizans,  whose  manner  be¬ 
trayed  a  sex  and  manners  different  from  what  their  garb 
announced.  Others  laughed  at  these  as  unauthorized  ex-  | 
nggerations,  and  contended  that  no  class  were  so  likely  to 
frame  or  execute  the  plan  for  the  murder  of  the  police  ofli-  i 
cer,  as  the  populacii  to  whom  his  official  proceedings  had  j 
rendered  him  obnoxious,  and  that  the  secrecy  so  wonder-  ; 
fully  preserved  on  the  occasion  arose  out  of  the  constancy  i 
and  fidelity  wliich  the  Scottish  people  observe  towards  each  ! 
other  when  engaged  in  a  common  cause.  Nothing  is,  or 
probably  ever  will  be,  known  with  certainty  on  the  subject ; 
but  it  is  understood,  that  several  young  men  left  Scotland  in 
apprehension  ofthe  strict  scrutiny  which  was  made  into  that 
night’s  proceedings;  and  In  your  (3  randfather’s  younger  days, 
the  voice  of  fame  pointed  out  individuals,  who,  long  absent 
from  that  country,  had  returned  from  the  East  and  West  In¬ 
dies  in  improved  circumstances,  as  persons  who  liad  fled  abroad 
on  aceoiint  ofthe  Port(?ous  Mob.  One  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  conspiracy  was  stated  to  me  with  so  much  authority, 
and  seemed  in  itself  so  simple  and  satisfactorj’,  that  although 
the  degi’ee  of  proof,  upon  investigation,  fell  far  short  of  what 
was  necessary  as  full  evidence,  1  cannot  help  c:msidering  it 
as  the  most  jirohable  afs’oiint  of  the  mysterious  affair.  A 
man,  who  long  bore  an  excellent  character,  and  fillM  a  place 
of  some  trust  as  forester  and  cai’penter  to  a  gentleman  of  for¬ 
tune  in  Fife,  was  affirmed  to  have  made  a  confession  on  his 
death-bed,  that  he  had  been  not  only  one  of  the  actoi*s  in  the 
hanging  of  Forteous,  hut  one  of  the  secret  few  by  whom  the 
deed  was  schemed  and  set  on  foot.  Twelve  persons  of  the 
village  of  Path-head— so  this  man’s  naiTative  wms  said  to 
proceed — resolved  that  Porteous  should  die,  to  atone  for  the 
life  ot  Wilson,  with  whom  many  of  them  had  been  connect¬ 
ed  by  the  ties  iif  friendship  and  joint  adventure  in  illicit 
trade,  and  for  the  death  of  tliose  shot  at  the  execution.  This 
vengeful  hand  crossinl  the  Forth  by  diffenmt  ferries,  and 
Diet  together  at  a  solitary  place  near  the  city,  where  they 
distributed  the  party  which  were  to  act  in  the  business  which 
they  had  in  hand  ;  and  giving  a  beginning  to  the  enterprise, 
soon  saw  it  undertaken  by  tlie  ])opulace  of  the  city,  whose 
minds  were  precisely  in  that  state  of  irritability  wiiich  dis- 
I^'<ed  them  to  follow  tiie  example  of  a  few  desper,ate  men. 

.  .ccordiiig  to  this  aixount,  most  of  the  original  devisere  of 
the  scheme  ded  to  foreign  parts,  the  surprise  of  the  usual 
authorities  having  occasioned  some  days  to  pass  over  ere  the 
Hivestigatious  of  the  affair  were  commenced.  Oil  making 
f‘nquiry  of  the  surviving  family  of  this  old  man,  they  were 
found  disposed  to  treat  the  ruiiioiired  cjinfcssion  as  a  fiction, 
and  to  allege  that  although  he  was  of  an  age  which  seemed 
to  support  the  story,  and  had  gone  abroad  shortly  after  the 
1  orteous  Mob,  yet  he  had  never  acknowledged  any  accirssloii 
lo  It,  but,  oil  the  conti*ary,  maintained  his  innocence,  when 
as  he  sometimes  was,  with  having  a  concern  in  the 
uffair.  The  report,  however,  though  probably  untrue  In 
many  of  its  circumstances,  yet  seems  to  give  a  very  proba¬ 
ble  account  of  the  origin  ofthe  riot  in  the  vindictive  purpose 
01  a  few  resolute  men,  whose  example  was  quickly  followed 
|y  the  multitude,  already  in  a  state  of  mind  to  catch  fire 
from  the  slightest  spark.” 
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e  cannot  atlord  room  at  present  for  more  extracts. 


Each  of  the  volumes  is,  as  formerly,  embellished  witK 
a  frontispiece  and  vignette.  The  frontispieces  are  :  'Flic 
Chevalier  de  St  George,  John  Campbell  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  Cameron  of  I.<ochiel.  The  subjects  of  the  vig¬ 
nettes  are  ; — The  execution  of  Lords  Derwent  water  and 
Kenmure;  the  death  of  Clan  Ranald  at  the  Battle  of 
Sheriffmuir ;  and  a  small,  hut  spirited  and  interesting, 
portrait  of  Flora  Macdonald.  The  only  other  matter 
worth  mentioning  is,  that  in  reading  the  work,  we  felt  a 
considerable  want  of  dates.  They  might  ha  inidtiplied 
with  advantage  in  a  new  edition. 


Elements  of  Practical  Chemistri/,  comprising  a  series  of 
Experiments  in  every  department  of  Chemistry.,  with 
directions  for  performing  them,  ^'c.  By  David  Boswell 
Reid,  Experimental  Assistant  to  Dr  Hope,  (Conductor 
of  the  Classes  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  the  Edinburgh 
l^niversity,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  the  Leith  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institution,  &c.  Edinburgh.  Maclachlan  and 
Stew'art.  8vo.  Pp.  511. 

Mr  Reid  is  already  known  to  the  public  as  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled,  “  Academical  F^xaminatioiis  on  Che¬ 
mistry,”  which  is  a  very  excellent  conversational  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  principles  of  that  science.  Thomson, 
Murray,  Henry,  and  Turner,  have  presented  us  with  ele¬ 
mentary  works  on  chemistr}^  which  have  been  deservedly 
referred  to  as  standard  authorities,  and  the  study  of 
either  of  their  valuable  compendiums  may  undoubtedly 
introduce  the  student  to  the  general  doctrines  of  this  im¬ 
portant  and  difficult  science ;  hut  there  can  he  no  doubt 
that,  to  obtain  a  competent  and  precise  knowledge  of  its 
numerous  facts  and  various  and  extensive  applications,  he 
must  frequent  the  chemical  laboratory, — he  must  there 
examine  the  substances  which  he  proposes  to  analyse, — 
he  must  there  become  familiarized  vvith  their  properties, 
and,  by  experimenting  himself,  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
those  complicated  theories  of  chemical  action  which  are, 
by  mere  reading,  difficult  to  understand  or  recollect.  We 
might  as  reasonably,  indeed,  expect  a  man  to  become  a 
good  anatomist  from  reading  alone,  without  witnessing  a 
single  anatomical  demonstration,  as  that  he  should  suc¬ 
ceed  in  acquiring  a  precise  knowledge  of  chemistry  with¬ 
out  witnessing  and  conducting  its  several  important  pro¬ 
cesses  and  opemtions.  Mr  Reid,  therefore,  judiciously 
chooses  as  his  motto  the  appropriate  remark  of  Bacon — 

“  Nec  manus  nuda,  nec  intellectiis  sibi  permissus,  multum 
valet ;  instrumeiitis  et  auxiliis  res  perficitur  ;  quihus  opus 
est,  non  minus  ad  intellectum,  quam  ad  manum.’* 

The  science  of  chemistry  has,  within  the  few  last  years, 
made  rapid  and  signal  progi’ess ;  and  we  think  we  are 
wairanted  in  saying,  that  there  is  perhaps  not  a  univer¬ 
sity  in  Europe  in  which  Its  principles  arc  more  clearly 
explained,  or  more  successfully  illustrated,  than  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Mr  Reid,  having  devoted  him¬ 
self  almost  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  this  science, 
has,  by  his  talents  and  industry,  well  qualified  himself  to 
superintend  the  various  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  ope- 
iTitions  which  it  is  the  object  of  every  practical  course  of 
chemistry  to  exhibit  and  exjdain.  The  methods  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  different  gases,  acids,  alkalis,  metallic  substances, 
— the  result  of  their  various  combinations  with  each 
other,  and  their  decompositions, — the  analysis  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances, — the  use  of  the  blow-pipe  and 
tube  apparatus, — and,  indeed,  every  department  of  chemi¬ 
cal  science,  is  so  connected  with  different  professions,  arts, 
and  manufactures,  tliat  the  study  of  chemistry  is  of  the 
highest  confa‘quencc  to  a  very  great  number  in  society, 
whose  business  it  is  to  contribute  to  the  comforts  and  ne¬ 
cessities  of  daily  life.  Chemistry  may  be  said  to  consti¬ 
tute,  ill  a  great  measure,  one  of  the  principal  comer- 
I  stones  of  medical  science.  By  its  aid  only,  are  we  en- 
I  abled  to  prepare  the  various  medicinal  substances  that 
i  combat  and  frequently  arrest  the  progress  of  disease  ;  by 
I  its  assistance  only,  have  we  it  in  our  power  to  detect. 
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frequently  by  the  most  delicate  tests,  those  poisonous  or  of  exciting  additional  interest  in  tlie  minds  of  the  ratio 
deleterious  substances  which,  whether  from  ignorance  or  part  of  the  public  by  an  expedient  like  this,  we  cont  * 
designing  wickedness,  may  have  been  administered  to  our  ourselves  with  knowing  that  the  simple  fact  remains  tli 
feUow-creatures ;  and  finally,  by  its  knowledge  only,  are  same,  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Lyte  has  written  six  Tales 

we  enabled  to  understand  many  of  the  most  important  verse,  and  that  they  are  entitled,  “  ILarford,” _ “ 

and  interesting  phenomena  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Missionary,” — “  The  Widow,” — “  Edward  Field 
In  the  manufactories,  the  art  of  dyeing,  calico-printing,  “  The  Brothers,” — and  “  The  Preacher.”  * 

bleaching,  glass-making,  and  the  working  of  various  kinds  Mr  Lyte’sstyle  is  evidently  founded  u])on  that  of  Crabbp 

of  metals,  are  conducted  purely  by  chemical  processes.  In  but  he  has  also  infused  into  it  a  considerable  portion  of 
domestic  life,  distillation,  brewing,  the  use  of  steam,  and  the  amenity  and  strong  good  sense  of  Cowp(*r.  Thisvo- 
various  culinary  preparations,  require  a  knowledge  of  the  lume  is  a  very  unpretending  one  ;  but  its  intrinsic  merits 

elementary  principles  of  this  science.  In  agriculture,  it  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  much  gi’eater  than  many  of  far  higher 

explains  the  nature  and  influence  of  different  soils,  and  assum])tion.  We  .are  not  indeed  acquainted  with  any 
the  effects  of  various  temperatures  and  extern.al  agents  on  compositions  of  this  sort,  since  the  days  of  ('rabbe  anil 
the  progress  of  vegetation.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  there  Cowper,  which  we  prefer  to  the  Tales  now  before  ik 


is  no  science  more  interesting  in  itself,  and  none  certainly 
more  extensively  applicable  to  the  general  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind.  Chemistry,  on  this  account,  has  been  ze«alously 
cultivated  from  the  earliest  periods,  and  the  most  illustri¬ 
ous  philosophers  of  Europe  have,  during  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  devoted  themselves  zealously  to  its  pursuit ;  and,  in 
dispelling  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  which  arrested 
its  progress  in  the  darker  ages,  have  added  to  the  amount 
of  knowledge  many  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  that 
have  adorned  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  What 
would  the  holy  fathers  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  13th 
century  think,  could  their  disembodied  spirits  now  take 
a  peep  into  the  lecture  room  of  Dr  Hope,  and  there 
beheld  the  formation  of  water  from  the  union  of  invisible 
gases,  and  substances  burning  with  a  brilliant  flame  even 
in  water  itself?  What,  indeed,  would  Roger  Bacon  him¬ 
self  think,  could  he  lift  his  head  from  out  the  grave,  and 
behold  steam-boats,  in  the  face  of  wind  and  tide,  breast¬ 
ing  the  stormy  billows  of  the  Atlantic  ? 

But  we  apprehend  sufficient  has  already  been  said  to 
prove  the  importance  of  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  it 
remains  only  for  us  now  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  volume,  which  has  just  appeared,  by  Mr 
Reid.  We  have  examined  it  with  considerable  attention, 
and  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  very  best  prac¬ 
tical  guide-books  to  the  experiments  conducted  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  that  has  yet  been  published.  The 
methods  of  conducting  the  different  chemical  processes 
are  fully  described,  and  the  theories  of  their  actions  ex¬ 
plained,  in  a  very  clear  and  simple  manner,  by  the  aid  of 
diagrams.  Our  author  informs  us,  that  the  object  of  his 
present  work  is  ‘‘  to  present  the  student  with  a  systema¬ 
tic  series  of  experiments,  sufficiently  broad  to  lay  a  proper 
foundation  for  acquiring  habits  of  practical  skill  in  che¬ 
mical  operations,  with  precise  and  minute  directions  for 
enabling  him  to  perform  them and  we  need  only  add, 
that  he  has  executed  this  task  in  a  manner  that  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  his  judgment  and  abilities.  We  re¬ 
commend  Mr  Reid's  “  Elements  of  Practical  Chemistry” 
to  those  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  this 
interesting  science,  and  doubt  not  that  to  all  who  take 
any  pleasure  in  such  pursuits,  it  will  be  found  an  enter¬ 
taining  and  instructive  companion. 

Tales  in  Verse,  illustrative  of  the  several  Petitions  of  the 

Lord's  Prayer,  By  the  Rev.  H.  T.  I^yte.  London. 
Marsh  and  Miller.  1829.  12mo.  Pp.  180. 

This  is  a  much  better  book  than  its  affected  .and  ridi¬ 
culous  title  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  What  put  it  into 
the  head  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Lyte  to  write  six  Tales,  which 
were  to  illustrate  the  following  six  sentences,  we  cannot 
very  well  comprehend,  or  how  these  six  sentences  could 
form  the  basis  of  any  tales  at  all : — 1st,  “  Our  F'ather 
which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name  2d,  “  Thy 
kingdom  come 3d,  “  Thy  will  be  done  4th,  “  Give 
u»  this  day  our  daily  bread  5th,  “  F'orgive  us  our  tres¬ 
passes,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us and, 
6th,  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil.”  Leaving,  therefore,  to  its.owu  absurdity,  the  idea 


Though  not  distinguished  by  the  highest  poeticiil  attri¬ 
butes,  they  evince  a  sincerity  of  feeling,  a  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  a  perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
a  facility  of  versification,  and  an  occasional  dignity  and 
vigour  of  thought,  which  are  well  calculated  to  win  appro¬ 
bation,  if  they  cannot  command  applause.  I'he  morality 
they  inculcate  is,  besides,  of  a  pure  and  refining  kind ; 
and  the  religious  precepts  which  they  contain,  rather  en¬ 
courage  by  their  libei’cality,  than  startle  by  their  dogma¬ 
tism. 

The  best  mode  of  making  our  readers  more  directly  ap- 
predate  their  various  excellencies,  will  he  to  present  them 
with  sever.al  extr.acts.  In  the  tale  entitled  “  The  Mis¬ 
sionary,”  the  hero  is  thus  described,  and  part  of  his  his¬ 
tory  told  ; 

“  Yet  deem  him  not,  untutor’d  as  he  was, 

A  thing  of  sense,  a  lump  of  clay  and  dross, 
j  His  heart  Avas  warm,  and  open  as  the  spring, 

I  A  rich-toned  lyre,  that  thrillM  through  every  string. 
Alive  to  bliss,  and  prone  to  melt  and  move 
At  each  appeal  of  friendship  and  of  love. 

He  banqueted  on  music ;  and  his  t.aste 
!  Was  quick  to  all  of  beautiful  and  cluiste. 

!  He  look’d  on  nature  Avith  a  painter’s  eye. 

And  caught  the  soul  of  speaking  poesy. 

And,  though  possess’d  of  no  outstanding  trait 
Which  burden’d  memory  cannot  jnit  away. 

No  character  energic,  bold,  defined. 

That  haunts,  and  fills,  and  triumphs  o’er  the  mind ; 

Yet,  see  him,  hear  him,  and  anon  there  st(de 
A  spell  around  th.at  rivetted  the  soul ; 

!  And  a  mysterious  interest  gradual  grew, 

I  Till  all  about  him  strange  observ'ance  dreAA', 
j  And  round  his  influence  bre.ithed,  and  sju’ead  a  tone 
I  O’er  other  minds  congenial  Avith  his  own. 

Such,  and  so  circumstanced,  it  was  his  lot 
To  dAvell  AV'ith  those  who  knew  and  prized  him  not. 

His  sphere  was  naiTOAV— Fate  had  set  him  doAvn 
On  the  dull  confines  of  a  country  town. 

Where  he  Avas  made  the  idol  and  the  dupe 
Of  creatures  to  Avhose  arts  he  scorn’d  to  stoop. 

Thence  friends  throng’d  round  him,  and  professions  loud, 
And  greeting  smiles,  attended  him.  The  cloud 
Fled  from  all  brows  before  him  ;  and  he  moved 
In  every  circle  courted  and  beloved. 

The  ladies  thought  him  sweetly’  sentimental — 

Their  mothers  caiiA’ass’d  o’er  his  handsome  rental ; 

And  though  all  thought  him  odd,  nay’,  some  said  mad, 
None  could  esteem  his  face  or  person  bad  ; 

And  then,  hoAv  fine  a  property  he  had  ! 

Sure,  a  good  spouse  and  jointure  must  aAvait 
The  maid  that  might  secure  her  such  a  mate. 

“  Thus,  m.any’  a  sigh  Avas  bre.athed  ;  and  not  in  vain. 

There  av.'is  one  blue-eyed  girl  among  the  train, 

!  Retiring,  gentle,  graceful,  fair,  and  tall,  ^ 

Who  bore  the  prize  aAvay'  from  midst  them  all  . 

Little  she  said ;  but  oh,  that  eye  ! — that  eye  ! 

What  did  it  not  in  its  blue  archery’  ? 

He  shrunk  before  it ;  yet  return’tl  to  ask 
Pennission  in  its  milder  light  to  bask; 

Was  heard,  received, — and  nothing  noAV  there  needs 
But  fix  the  day’,  and  draw  the  marriage  deeds. 

‘‘  I  say  not  how  the  hours  from  hence  Avere  spent , 

I  pats  each  sigh,  and  look,  and  blandishment, 


weekly  register  op  criticism  and  belles  lettres. 
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Xlie  air-built  castle,  the  seiiuester’d  walk, 

With  trembling  arm-in-arm,  and  all  the  talk 
’Bout  poetry,  and  trees,  and  flowers,  and  skies. 

And  young  Love’s  thousand  hopes  and  phantasies; 

\or  can  I  tell  how  they  had  match’d  for  life. 

What  husband  he  had  made,  and  slie  what  wife  : 

I’or,  when  all  else  wiis  settled,  and  there  now 
Remain’d  but  just  the  priest,  and  ring,  and  vow, 

»ws  came  that  one,  on  whom,  as  on  his  soul, 

}fe  rested,  and  resign’d  to  him  the  whole 
Ot  his  aftairs,  was  fled,  and  with  him  bore 
The  bulk  of  all  his  patron  own’d  before. 

o  Pursuit  was  made— in  vain — and  clear  away 
The  perjured  villain  carried  oiT  his  prey  ; 

And  liome  liis  dupe  return’d,  less  keenly  feeling 
His  loss  of  substance,  than  tlie  traitorous  dealing 
Of  one  so  loved.  Tie  felt  tfiat  he  had  leant 
Upon  a  faithless  reed,  that  broke,  and  went 
Into  his  heart.  A  sweet  dream  was  dispell’d  ; 

A  thousand  beaut(H)Us  fancies  all  were  quell’d  ; 

The  world  lost  half  her  lustre  ;  her  fair  dress 
Was  rent,  and  through  ajipear’d  her  nakedness. 

The  tendrils  of  his  heart,  that  wont  to  stretcli 
And  twine  round  every  object  they  could  catch. 

Were  nipp’d,  his  sympathies  were  chill’d,  and  fled 
The  curdling  life-blood  to  its  fountain-head.” — P.  .Tl-9. 

The  consequence  of  this  reverse  of  fortune  is,  that  his 
mistress  jilts  him.  The  author  then  proceeds  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  strain  of  what  appears  to  us  natural  and  jiower- 
ful  verse  : 

“  It  was  enough.  He  now  had  known  the  worst : 

He  wept  not,  though  his  heart  was  nigh  to  burst : 

He  raved  not,  cursed  not,  though  to  both  inclined  ; 

But  calmly  turn’d  his  back  upon  mankind. 

He  made  the  woods  his  mate,  and  to  the  breeze 
Pour’d  out  his  spirit’s  baleful  reveries. 

He  walk’d  the  mountain  tops  ;  and  loved  to  lie 
And  follow  the  light  clouds  along  the  sky, 

1  And  shape  and  name  tliem  in  his  moods  ;  he  pry’d 
!  Into  the  cups  of  flowers  ;  and  o’er  the  side 

Of  streams  would  lean,  and  watch  the  fish  at  play  ; 

Or,  at  the  close  of  evening,  roam  away 
Among  the  dews,  and  linger  till  the  sky 
Grew  beautiful  with  stars,  and  sounds  from  high 
I  Came  to  him  through  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

And  his  soul  mingled  with  the  infinite. 

And  rose  from  earth  ;  and  here  it  was  that  first 
epon  his  intellectual  darkness  burst 
I  The  majesty  of  (jod  :  amid  the  woods, 

I  The  solemn  rocks,  blue  skies,  and  sounding  floods, 

He  grew  familiar  Avith  Him,  learnt  to  trace 

Illis  power,  his  love,  his  Avisdom,  and  his  grace. 

From  suns  and  planets,  down  to  the  poor  blade 
That  trembled  at  his  foot.  His  spirit  made 
\  A  triend  of  God ;  and,  Avith  the  flowers  and  birds. 

Breathed  iij)  a  Avorship  Avhich  no  earthly  Avords 
I  Could  adecpialely  utter,  till  Avith  Him 

CoiiA’ersing,  this  poor  earth  grew  dark  and  dim. 

And  the  large  spirit  bursting  eA'ery  bond. 

Rose  on  immortal  Aving,  and  soar’d  beyond 
The  bounds  of  time  and  space,  and  joy’d  to  roam. 

And  drink  the  glories  of  its  natiA’e  home  ; 

And  heavenly  longings  swell’d  Avithin  his  breast, 

And  his  heart  thirsted  for  eternal  rest. 

“  ‘  A  few  more  suns  and  moons,’  he  thought,  ‘  and  then 
A  long  farewell  to  earth  and  earthly  men  ; 

A  till!  release  from  guilt,  and  guile,  and  AA'oe, 

And  all  the  spirit  Aveeps  or  feai’s  beloAV. 

J?/  jt^y  to  think  the  day  shall  be 
u  hen  all  chains  Avill  drop  olf,  and  Ave  be  free ; 

”  hen  every  cloud  shall  pass  from  off*  our  sky, 

I  And  every  tear  be  wi[>ed  from  every  eye  ! 

Roll  on,  ye  Seasons,  bring  that  blessed  time, 

Cnst'iin’d  Avith  grief,  unspotted  AA’ith  a  crime  ; 

Y  wheel  this  ruin  of  a  world  aAvay, 

,  And  usher  in  that  long  bright  Sabbath  day  !’”— Pp.  41-4. 

I  he  incidents  of  all  the  Tales  are  simple,  yet  not  dcAmid 
Df  interest,  and  each  has  a  iricarked  character  of  its  oavii. 
i  assages  frecjuently  occur,  as  in  Crabbe,  of  a  more  play- 
I'll  cast  ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  Cowper,  of  a  more  terse 
^nd  satirical  kind.  Aa  instaoce  of  tbe  former  will  be 


found  in  the  commencement  of  the  story  called  **  Edward 
Field 

“  Upon  a  rise,  near  Sydney  Grange,  is  seen 
A  small,  neat  house,  Avith  laAvn  of  velvet  green ; 

A  shrubbery  skirts  and  screens  it  from  the  wind. 

And  a  snug  garden  AA’ooes  the  sun  behind. 

Here  Avith  his  Avife  and  rosy  children  twain, 

A  man  and  maid,  and  chattels  feAV  and  plain. 

Some  years  ago,  from  distant  tOAvn  or  shire. 

Came  Alistcr  Field,  or  Edward  Field,  Esquire— 

The  neighbouring  village  gossips,  o’er  their  tea, 

Have  not  yet  settled  bis  precise!  degree. 

Farmer  he  was  not ;  stock  nor  land  he  kept, 

A  few  small  fields  around  his  house  except; 

Nor  yet,  like  neighbouring  sipiires,  he  entertain’d, 

Nor  drank,  nor  swore,  nor  dogs  nor  hunters  train’d ; 

Blit  still  he  was  the  jiarson’s  friend  and  guest, 

And  all  tlic  poor  around  his  b(»unty  could  attest. 

Well  !  Squire  or  IMister  Field,  (just  call  him  Avhich 
You  please,)  inhabited  this  quiet  niche, 

Milk’d  his  three  cows,  and  made  liis  bread  and  beer, 

Oil  just  four  hundred  annual  pounds  iu  clear. 

Sleek  Avere  his  kinc.  His  yard  AV'as  peopled  thick 
With  turkey,  guincji-fowl,  and  hen  and  chick. 

All  of  choice  kinds  ;  and  o’er  his  lawn  there  Avent 
Six  sheep,  kept  less  for  use  than  ornament. 

O’er  a  neat  paddock  gate,  all  free  and  tame. 

Neigh’d  his  one  horse,  in  answer  to  his  name. 

I  pass  swine,  ducks,  and  things  of  like  degree — 

He  kept  them  out  of  sight,  and  so  shall  Ave. 

“  His  Avdfe,  good  Mrs  Field,  Heaven  bless  her  face ! 

Was  one  might  Avell  adorn  a  higher  place  ; 

Accomplish’d,  maiiner’d,  ladylike,  and  fair. 

Though  not  quite  all  that  some  fine  ladies  are  ; 

She  read  feAv  novels,  seblom  scream’d,  or  fainted. 

Dangled  no  reticule,  Avas  flouiu’ed  nor  painted  ; 

And  thought  her  hands  were  made  for  something  more 
I  Than  nursing  up  iu  kid,  or  running  o’er 
Piano  keys.  She  could  both  mend  and  make, 

*  Wash,  and  get  up  small  linen,  boil  and  bake ; 

And  her  made  Avines,  her  puddings  and  preserves,— 

I  What  tongue  can  speak  of  them  as  each  deserves? 

I  Her  dress  wius  simple,  but  you  might  suppose 
The  Graces  helped  her  to  put  on  her  clothes. 

Her  house  too  perfect  neatness ;  yet  not  such 
As  makes  one  half  afraid  to  step  or  touch  : 

And  all  things  there  appear’d  to  go  or  stand, 

Rather  by  secret  clock-work,  than  cxnnmaiid  ; 

Then  in  the  lieiding  art  Iioav  vast  her  skill ! 

How  deep  her  lore  in  herb,  or  salve,  or  pill! 

Buchan  ainl  Reece  right  Avell  she  understood, 

And  ev’en  in  Thomas  dipped,  and  Underwood, 

'The  ailing  poor  for  miles  around  confess’d 
The  soA'ereign  virtues  of  her  medicine  chest; 

And  lean  the  village  doctor  grew  and  hare. 

Since  Mrs  Field  began  to  practice  there.” — Pp.  91-4. 

Passing  into  a  someAvhat  different  strain,  we  do  not 
think  the  following  lines,  from  the  same  tale,  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  caustic  and  moral  satire  of  Cowper  : 

“  Who  noAV  Avould  think  this  simple,  plain,  good  man, 

Had  e’er  been  join’d  to  fashion’s  lightest  clan  ? 

Had  chased  ambition’s  Avildest  meteor  down, 

And  shared  the  idlest  follies  of  the  town  ? 

Yet  such  ln\d  Edward  Eielil.  The  earliest  air 
He  breathed  Avas  in  a  smoky  London  square; 

Where,  in  a  dingy  brick  and  mortar  pile, 

His  high-born  parents  lived  in  handsome  style, 

Kept  their  state-coach,  with  many  a  liveried  knave, 

And  large  sad  parties  once  a-fortniglit  gaA’C  ; 

Using  a  Avorld  of  pother  and  aildress, 

To  make  themselvi»s  and  others  comfortless. 

To  Eton,  thence  to  Oxford,  Avas  he  Avhirl’d, 

To  make  acquaintance  there,  and  see  the  AVorld. 

Arul  then, /vro  forma^  to  the  (’oiitinent 
The  graduate  dunce  was  Avith  his  tutor  sent— 

To  just  learn  how  to  ilress,  and  ciMik,  and  stare, 

And  say  of  places,  ‘  (>,  yes,  I’ve  been  there.’ 

“  Thence  must  lie  pass  through  ‘  Fashion’s*  usual  paces, 

I  Learn  the  right  man iiers,  jargon,  and  grimaces; 

Acquire  the  one  sublime  iiiditfereiice 

To  all  that  smacks  of  feeling,  thought,  orseusc. 
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In  friendless  intimacy  clay  by  day,  | 

With  grinning  things  must  languish  life  away ;  j 

Must  go  to  bcid  at  four,  and  rise  at  two, 

Then  ride  out  in  the  park  as  others  do ; 

Or  lounge  at  five  in  BoocUstreet,  with  a  score 
Of  just  such  stiff-starched)  stay’d,  poor  creatures  more. 

To  dinner  then  at  eight,  and  thence  away 
To  formal  route,  the  club-house,  or  the  play. 

For  which,  till  the' fifth  act,  he  never  starts, 

And  talks  aloud  through  all  the  finest  parte.  102-4. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  able  to  form  for  themselves  a 
pretty  correct  estimate  of  Mr  Lyte’s  powers.  For  our 
own  part,  we  frankly  confess,  that  his  present  production* 
has  made  so  favourable  an  impression  upon  us,  that  we 
are  exceedingly  happy  to  think  that  our  unsought-for  re¬ 
commendation  may  be  of  some  service  to  him,  and  shall 
bt  happy  to  meet  with‘  him  soon  again,  making  a  still 
bolder  and  more  vigorous  effort. 

A  New  Dictionary  of  the  Gaelic  Language*  By  the  Rev. 

Dr  Macleod  of  Campsie,  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Dewar  of 

Glasgow.  To  be  completed  in  15  monthly  Parts,  at  Is. 

each.  No.  I.  Glasgow.  W.  R,  M‘Phuii. 

The  Rev.  Drs  Macleod  and  Dewar  are  already  advan¬ 
tageously  known  to  the  public  as  eminent  Gaelic  scholars, 
and  we  think  their  Dictionary,  of  which  the  first  Num¬ 
ber  has  just  been  published,  promises  fair  to  extend  their 
reputation  as  benefactors  to  the  Highlands.  The  valuable 
work  of  the  Highland  Society  is  useful  principally  to  the 
general  scholar  and  the  learned  philologist,  and  it  will'  of 
course  have  a  place  in  all  public  libraries ;  but  its  high 
price  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  private  indivi- 
dimls,  who  would  otherwise  be  disposed  to  become  pur¬ 
chasers.  The  same  objection,  to  a  lesser  extent,  applies  to 
Armstrong’s  work  ;  whilst  the  smaller  vocabularies  which 
we  have  seen  arc  so  full  of  corruption,  that  they  furnish 
no  standard  of  the  language,  and,  besides,  are  very  meagi*e 
and  incomplete.  The  present  publication  will  have  all  the 
advantages  of  an  abridgement  from  the  Society’s  larger 
Avork,  Avith  some  peculiar  to  itself,  as  being  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  original.  Many  iicav  words  are  added,  and 
new  phrases  are  given,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
changes  effected  upon  the  Avord  by  prepositions,  prefixes, 
and  affixes,  Avhich  are  A*ery  common  in  Gaelic.  The  price 
of  the  book,  Avhen  complete  in  15  numbers,  each  coirtain- 
ing,  AA'e  believe,  about  48  octaA'o  pages,  Avill  not  exceed 
15s. ;  and  this  consideration,  together  Avdth  our  impression 
of  the  superior  manner  of  its  execution,  enables  us  to  re¬ 
commend  it  with  confidence  to  all  AAffio  either  are  or  de¬ 
sire  to  be  acquainted  Avith  the  language.  To  the  High¬ 
land  student,  and  the  Highland  minister,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  recommend  it,  since  Ave  know  that  by  them  such 
a  work  has  long  been  wished  for,  and  a  slight  glance  at 
the  present  Avill  be  sufficient  to  convince  them  of  its  A'alue. 
We  have  not  seen  the  prospectus,  but  aa'c  take  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  the  editors  intend  to  exelude  Irish  and  island 
(Arran,  Bute,  &c.)  Gaelic  ft’om  their JDictionary,  as  we 
do  not  recognise  any  such  in  the  specimen  before  us.  We 
observe  some  Avords  evidently  made  for  the  English, 
which  are  not  in  use  in  the  Highlands,  but  whose  mean¬ 
ing  is  uniformly  expn‘ssed  by  a  periphi*as© — such,  \se  be¬ 
lieve,  is  Athan^Eolas — aeromancy.  We  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  insertion  of  such  words,  but  we  should  like 
them  to  be  distinguished  in  some  manner  from  the  more 
legitimate  Celtic  A’ocables.  We  wish,  and  we  mean  it 
as  no  small  compliment,  that  the  learned  editors  may 
meet  Avith  all  the  success  which,  judging  from  the  present 
specimen,  their  labours  deserve. 

The  Exclusive.^,  In  3  vols.  Ba*o.  Pp»  312,  203,  and 

.'434.  .  London.  Henry  Colburn  &  Richard  Bentley. 
1830. 

Another  fashionable  novel  J— we  shall  try  to  give  our 
»*('adcri  an  idea  of  the  story.  .  A  certain  coterie  of  Eng- 


lisli  dlstingues  erect  tliemselves  into  an  cxcluswe  church 
of  fashion,  Avhiclr,  Avithout  admitting,  the  heau  month 
large  into  its  inner  mysteries,  is  to  be  the  summit  toward 
Avhich  lu  thousand  eyes  are  directed — “  the  glass  of  fa 
shioii  and  the  mould  of  fonn.”  They  acknowledge  no 
further  restraints  upon  their  conduct  than  is  necessary  to 
avoid  outrageous  scandal.  Pleasure  is  the  sole  object  of 
their  lives,  but  a  pleasure  remote  from  vulgar  annoyance 
never  expressing  itself  more  forcibly  than  convenance  ad¬ 
mits  of ;  in  short,  a  pleasure  Avhich  may  be  conceived  to 
bear  the  same  resemblance  to  the  serene  and  tranquil  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  Elysian  fields,  that  a  French  engiaving 
does  to  an  antique  statue.  The  three  volumes  of  The  Ex¬ 
clusives  are  devoted  to  pourtraying  the  effects  of  an  ad¬ 
mission  Avithin  this  Circean  circle,  upon  two  young  and 
amiable  individuals  of  different  sexes. 

Lord  Albert  d’Esterne,  a  highly  talented,  ambitious, 
but  Avithal  Avell -principled  young  nobleman,  is  seized 
upon  at  bis  return  from  his  travels,  by  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Exclusives,  as  a  promising  recruit  for  their  sort. 
Lady  Tilncy,  the  literary  Whig,  has  a  plot  upon  his  inili- 
tical  independence,  and  Lady  Hamlet  Vernon,  a  sort  of 
Don  Jiian  in  petticoats,  has  a  plot  upon  his  heart.  lie 
runs  little  danger  from  the  dame  spirifuelk ;  but  finds  a 
more  skilful  angler  in  the  fascinating  roiiee^  (*>^gghig  our 
reader’s  pardon  for  introducing  the  Avord  to  them  under 
a  neAV  sexual  denomination.)  Lord  Albert  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  from  childhood  to  an  amiable  cousin  ;  but  Ludy 
Hamlet  finds  means,  by  the  aid  of  a  ci-devant  favourite,  to 
create  misunderstandings  between  the  lovers,  and  finaliy 
to  break  off  the  match.  She  then  attaches  the  victim  of 
her  intrigues  more  and  more  to  herself,  by  a  shoAv  of 
sympathy,  Avhich,  in  her  susceptible  and  unregulated  mind, 
assumes  all  the  violence  of  a  real  passion.  His  fair  hopes 
blasted,  his  loA^e  insidiously  re-awakened  by  a  new  object, 
in  a  moment  of  infatuation  be  offers  her  his  band.  The 
sacrifice  is  on  the  eve  of  being  completed,  when  a  blunder 
on  the  part  of  the  lady  shoAVs  him  his  danger,  and  he 
beats  a  timely  retreat,  not  unwounded,  hoAvever  ; — hnnet 
in  laicre  lethalis  atundo.  Time  at  last  soothes  his  broken 
spirit :  the  course  of  affairs  brings  him  again  in  contact 
Avith  bis  first  love,  all  things  are  satisfactorily  explained, 
and  he  is  made  a  happy  man. 

Lady*  Georgina  (the  female  object  of  these  syrens’  lurc^  ‘ 
enters  upon  the  scene  as  the  ncAV-made  bride  of  Lord 
Glen  more ;  who,  shortly  after  their  marriage,  becomes 
secretary  of  state.  Anxious  that  his  young  Avife  should 
learn  to  play  in  a  fitting  manner  that  part  in  life  which 
becomes  the  spouse  of  one  so  highly  raised,  he  recommends 
t(»  her  acquaintance  and  imitation  two  of  the  leading  Lx- 
clusives.  She  is  marked  for  the  prey  of  a  male  counter¬ 
part  of  Lady  Hamlet.  Her  unconscious  innocence  eii«v 
hles  her  to  tread  in  safety  the  thorny  maze.  The  Avorld 
has  its  sneer  and  its  tale,  but  she  escapes  unharmed. 

The  Exclusives,  after  seeing  their  victims  escape  from 
their  meshes,  continue,  with  some  few  exceptions,  then* 
old  routine.  Their  ultimate  fates  are  sketched  w  ith  a  levv 
hasty  strokes.  There  is  some  bold  and  vigorous  paintm|j 
of  passion  in  this  hook,  and  occasionally  the  delicate  an 
evanescent  traits  of  character  are  happily  enough  ^  ' 
The  only  misfortune  is,  that  Ave  are  tired  ol  the  w  ‘oc 
class  of  works  to  Avhich  it  belongs.  AV  e  Avish  the  writer 
in  this  department  would  try  to  strike  out  something  new 
The  haut  goat  of  fashionable  life  is  Avell  enough  atatime> 
but  Ave  hate  toujours  perdrix. 

The  Lotun,  or  the  Faery  Flower  of  the  Poets. 
burgh.  George  A.  Douglas.  18mo.  I’p*  ^ 

This  is  a  tasteful  and  pretty  little  A’olume ; 
selection  of  modern  poetry  which  it  contains,  satis 
that  the  editor  understands  Avhat  good  verse 
pieces,  generally  speaking,  are  not  ot  the  xei) 
order,  hut,  Avitli  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  all 
I  respectable.  They  haA*e  the  merit;  too,  ol  not  bemg 
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neved,  which  shows  that  they  have  been  strung  together 
hv  one  who  thinks  for  himself.  We  like  the  motto  on 
the  title-page,  which  is  from  one  of  the  Basin  of  old  Bo- 
iicfonius  : 

.  “  En  !  dores  tlbi  mitto  discolores, — 

Palleiitem<|ue  rosain,  et  rosam  ruhentem.” 


The,  Athenaid ;  or,  Modem  Grecians,  A  Poem.  By 

Henry  J.  Bradtield.  London.  Marsh  &  Miller.  1830. 

8 VO.  Pp.  *^31. 

This  is  a  poem  In  the  Beppo  stanza,  and  meant  to  con¬ 
tain  a  ])layful  account  of  the  manners  and  nuMle  of  living 
of  the  modern  Cireek.  But  Mr  Bradfield,  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  author  of  “  Waterloo,  or  the  British  Minsti’el,” though, 
we  daresay,  a  good  sort  (»f  j^erson,  is  rather  a  dull  rogue. 
His  p(H*m,  at  least,  is  about  as  heavy  as  uniform  inedi<»- 
crity,  and  a  continual  failure  when  he  attem])ts  to  be 
witty,  can  make  it.  Let  Mr  Bradtield  con8<de  himself 
with  the  belief  that  he  is  a  niiui  of  talent ;  for  certainly 
no  one  will  ever  ask  him  to  believe  that  he  is  a  poet. 
show  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  Ave  wish  to  do  him  all 
the  good  in  our  power,  AV’e  subjoin  the  three  best  stanzas 
ill  his  volume  : 

A  friend  of  mine  once  dining  Avith  a  Greek, 

Just  cast  a  coyish  glance  behind  his  chair, 

Not  comprehending  quite  the  modern  freak 
Of  placing  beauty  in  attendance  there; 

He,  smiling,  took  the  liberty  to  speak 
Upon  such  servile  treatment  of  the  fair: 

‘  Sir,  ’tis  my  habit,  Avhen  at  home,  to  be 
With  ladies  on  a  fair  equality  ; 

“  ‘  And,  should  I  iiot  intrude  on  your  good  Avill, 
You’ll  much  oblige  me  by  acceding  to 
This  slight  demand  ‘  en  politesse,’  but  still 
1  Avould  not  Avish  it  if  it  suits  not  you ; 

1  trust  you  Avill  not  take  my  purpose  ill— 

Allow  your  daughter,  sir,  to  join  us,  do; 

Pd  crave  your  pardon  for  this  liberty. 

Were  I  not  sure,  sir,  tliat  you  Avould  comply.’ 

And  so  the  loA^ely  seraph  sat  her  down. 

But  not  in  that  glad  confidence  of  heart 
Wliich  hath  Avith  us  into  a  practice  grown, 

And  iloth  an  air  of  gaiety  impart ; 

Her  father  on  her  sweetness  seem’d  to  frown, 

While  she,  at  ev'ery  echo,  seem’d  to  start. 

And,  Avith  the  timid  glance  of  faAvn  or  doAT, 

She  sat,  a  young  and  blushing  flower  of  love.” 


Phrcnolofjy  in  Edinburgh.  John  Anderson,  jun.  18.30. 

This  is  a  sixpenny  poem  in  praise  of  Phrenology,  and  j 
against  all  those  Avho  haA’e  attacketl  it.  We  thought  i 
Phrenology  itself  the  dullest  thing  in  the  uniA’^erse  till  Ave 
this  sixpenny  poem,  which  has  convinced  us  that 
there  is  one  thing  still  duller — namely,  the  sbc]»enny 
poem. 


miscellaneous  LITEllATUllE. 

the  psalms  op  DAVID,  AND  THEIR  DIFFERENT 
POETICAL  VERSIONS. 

By  Williani  Pennant,,  Author  of  **  Ansier  Fairf  ^c. 

As  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  is,  in  an  eminent  de- 
distinguished  by  simplicity,  pathos,  and  sublimity, 
the  Psalms,  or  lyric  ]>roductions  of  King  David,  are  by 
tio  means  the  least  in  possession  of  these  nohle  attributes. 
At  the  same  time  that  they  combine  the  tenderness  of 
Jeremiah  with  the  snldimity  of  Isaiah,  they  pOHsess,  in 
many  places,  as  j>i*4ailiar  to  themselves,  a  pastond  beauty, 
that  A-erifles  their  origin  IVom  the  shepherd  king,  and  are 
ituimuted,  1  shoubl  rather  «ay  iudi^mcd,  by  a  fervtTicy  of  j 


devotion,  and  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  works  of 
nature,  AA’mihy  of  the  favourite  of  the  Almighty — of  him 
who  Avas  taken  from  the  sheepfold,  to  feed  with  divine 
!  knowledge  Israel  his  people.  Independently,  indeed,  of 
'  that  inspiration  Avith  which  the  son  of  Jesse  was  pretcr- 
i  naturally  faAoured,  and  thereby  enabled  to  direct  the 
I  tenor  of  his  sacred  songs  so  as  to  pre-sigiiify  that  Messiah 
Avhom  he  himself  typifled,  his  personal  history,  the  va¬ 
rious  situations  of  his  life,  and  the  contrasted  and  trying 
occurrences  that  successiA'ely  befell  him,  were  all  of  such 
a  deeply  impressive  and  arousing  character,  as  naturally 
to  call  forth  from  his  dcA'out,  impassioned,  and  agitated 
spirit,  etfusions  of  the  most  diA’ervsified  and  affecting  inte¬ 
rest.  He  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  amid  his  fa¬ 
ther's  folds,  a  situation,  ahoA'e  all  others,  favourable  for 
nnurishiiig  a  poetical  mind,  and  gratifying  to  the  full  an 
admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  he  Ai'as  selected, 
without  having  the  faintest  anticipation  of  such  an  ad- 
A'aiicement,  to  be  the  Shepherd  of  his  people,  the  highest 
honour  his  country  or  his  God  could  bi»8toAA' ;  he  bt'camc 
Jit  once  the  object  of  the  fondest  affection,  and  the  most 
hitter  persecution  ;  curses  and  blessings  AAxre  suddenly 
Idended  in  full  effusion  upon  his  person  ;  he  exi>erienced 
the  most  rapturous  triumphs,  the  most  dispiriting  defeats  ; 
he  Avas  at  once  blessed,  and  most  unblessed,  in  his  family 
and  serA’aiits  ;  even  his  A'ery  virtue  and  native  nobleness 
;  of  soul  for  once  forsook  him,  and  he  Avas  misled  into  a 
most  reproachful  crime,  the  ]n*rpetratioii  of  which  stung 
his  susceptible  heart  for  cA’cr  afterAA'ards  AV'itli  the  sharpest 
repentance.  His  state  of  mind,  under  all  this  Aarioty  of 
I  experiences,  is  very  luminously  imaged  forth  in  his  i’salins, 
i  Avi’itteii  evidently  under  the  immediate  impression  of  such 
agitating  ev'ents.  We  hear  him  exulting,  in  his  triumphal 
hymn,  as  he  ascends  Mount  Sion  ;  AA’hisperiiig  forth  his 
trepidating  notes,  as  he  skulks  in  the  cave  of  Eiigedi  ;  la¬ 
menting  over  the  treacliei’A'  of  those  friends  Avho  had  he- 
guiled  his  artless  conlidence  ;  AV'e  ovcThear  his  pensive  so¬ 
liloquies  and  virtuous  detenniuations,  as  he  muses  on  his 
I  bed  dui'iiig  the  night-Avatches ;  Ave  listen  in  terror  to  his 
;  cries  of  penitential  agony,  to  his  denunciation  of  direful 
I  curses  against  his  enemies  ;  Ave  syinpathisi*  with  him  in 
i  his  devotional  raptures,  Avhen  he  expresses  his  admiration 
(  of  the  starry  heuA’ens — “  the  AA'ork  of  thy  lingers,”  and 
{  summons  all  creation,  animate  and  inanimate,  to  join  with 
j  him  in  Jiis  hymn  of  praise  to  the  Creator.  What  Avere 
j  the  particular  metres*  of  these  songs,  and  AAnth  what 
music  they  Avere  conjoined,  the  admirers  of  I  lebrew  poetry 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  ignorant  ;  but, 
judging  from  the  well-attested  musical  skill  of  David,  and 
the  perfection  in  the  poetical  art  which,  it  is  confessed, 
he  had  attained,  we  must  infer,  that  the  effect  of  his 
Psalms,  Avheii  sung  by  the  A'oice,  according  to  the  graces 
of  their  proper  pnisody,  and  atu'ompanied  with  the  choral 
symphony  of  every  princely  instrument,  must  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree,  tt)  the  ears  of  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  ravishing  and  overpi>wering. 

It  is  in  vain  to  lm»k  to  Greece  and  Kume,  these  cele¬ 
brated  theatres  of  song,  for  any  productions,  making  cA’cn 
an  approach,  in  similarity,  to  these  sacred  songs  of  Judea, 
'rile  hymns,  composed  by  the  lyiic  and  tragic  poets  of 
Greece,  in  honour  of  their  Gods,  though  they  contain,  in 
many  phices,  portions  of  sublime  and  beautiful  description, 
and  are  copiously  besprinkled  with  sententious  precepts 
of  moral  instruction,  are  iiotAvitlistandirig,  in  their  sub¬ 
stantial  effects,  frigid  and  lifeless  as  the  decorated  stocks 
and  stones,  which  are  the  objects  of  their  celebration. 
There  Is  wanting  the  animating,  the  inspiring  principle, 
Avhereby  the  Jewish  hymns  are  identified,  as  it  Avere,  in 
their  efficient  and  vivifying  influence,  Avith  that  of  tlui 


•  It  would  appear  that  the  Jews  (at  IraU.IoKephus)  conaideretl  Da¬ 
vid’s  poetry  a»  po^swinff  a  variety  of  metres,  ami  a  distinction  Cf>r- 
res|>onding  to  the  (ireek  Trimeters  and  I'etrameters— o 

to  xccd  u/xvoLg  reui 
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Omnipotent  Spirit,  whose  universal  energy  siip(M>rtH,  en¬ 
livens,  and  shines  forth  throughout  the  majesty  of  his 
created  works.  Even’  the  texture  of  their  styles,  the 
technical  frame  of  their  composition,*  is  altogether  un¬ 
like  ;  while  the  Hebrew  diction  is  simple,  concise  even  to 
bareness,  conveying  the  loftiest  and  most  comprehensive 
thought  in  the  fewest  words,  'ivith  hardly  one  epithet  or 
adverbal  adjunct,  the  Greek  style  is  full,  verbose,  richly 
larded  with  sounding  epithets,  encumbered  with  circum¬ 
stances  of  laborious  expansion  and  amplification.  In  one 
or  two  of  these  Psalms,  indeed,  are  to  be  found  a  few  of 
these  abrupt  transitions,  obscure  allusions,  and  violent 
ellipses,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  characterise  all  the 
Asiatic  poetry  ;f  but  the  predominant  attribute  of  their 
style  is  simplicity,  unadorned  jilainncss,  an  utter  priva¬ 
tion  of  adjuncts  and  epithets.  Of  this  quality  of  the  He¬ 
brew  lays,  the  great  and  learned  .'iiithor  of  l^iradise  liost, 
who,  of  all  our  English  poets,  dead  or  living,  best  under¬ 
stood  and  knew  their  value,  being  accustomed,  as  he  was, 
to  feed  his  own  sublime  spirit  on  the  pastures  of  their 
sublimity,  has  introduced  our  Saviour  himself  as  taking 
notice  : 

Remove  their  swelling  epithets,  thick  laid 
As  varnish  on  a  harlot’s  cheek,  the  rest 
Thin  sown  with  aught  of  profit  or  delight. 

Will  far  be  found  unworthy  to  compare 
With  Sion’s  songs,  to  all  true  tastes  excelling.” 

Paradise  Regained,  B.  iv.  345. 

Of  the  Psalms  of  David,  there  have  been  compiled,  in 
fuir  language,  for  the  piiriwse  of  being  used  in  public  w^or- 
ship,  three  poetical  vei^sions — that  of  Sternhold,  Hopkins, 
and  a  few  other  coadjutors — the  more  modem  one,  that  has 
in  the  English  church  8U]>erseded  it,  composed  by  Tait 
and  Brady — and  that  at  present  used  by  the  church  of 
Scotland. 

In  comparing  these  different  versions  with  each  other, 
and  referring  them  to  their  original,  it  will  be,  without 
hesitation,  confessed  by  every  one,  who  knows  and  feels 
most  the  strength  and  sublimity  of  the  Sacred  Bard,  that 
the  ancient  versions  have  the  superiority.  The  names  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  have,  in  this  respect,  been  perhaps 
too  harshly  dealt  with  by  the  English  people  ;  and,  from 
rather  an  unfair  representation,  have  been  depressed,  too 
undeservedly,  to  the  very  lowest  point  of  the  poetical  scale. 
For  these  men  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  accentuation  of 
fmglish  words  Avas  in  a  great  measure  unsettled  ;  when 
that  code  of  rhymes,  which  now  regulate  our  meanest 
poetasters,  had  not  yet  been  framed  and  sanctioned  ;  when 
the  grammar  of  the  language  was  arbitrary  and  fluctu¬ 
ating  ;  when  Shakspeare  himself  knew  not  the  right  su¬ 
perlative  degree,  and  sinned  not  a  little,  he  and  many 
others,  in  the  use  of  rhymes  now  forbidden  and  proscri- 


*  Of  all  the  Psalms,  the  119  th  is  the  most  remarkable;  it  is,  in¬ 
deed,  t^iO(xo^<pov,  and,  of  all  the  compositions  of  antiquity,  is  to  a 
literary  man  the  most  curious.  For,' besides  the  proverbial  form  of 
its  verses,  it  is  divided  into  as  many  sections  as  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
has  letters.  Each  section  contains  eight  verses ;  and  each  verse  be¬ 
gins  with  a  word  whose  first  letter  is  that  letter  of  the  alphabet  to 
which  each  section  is  successively  appropriated. ^  In  fact,  it  is  the 
first  Alliterative  poem  on  record,  and  is  the  parent  of  the  multitu¬ 
dinous  family  of  Alliteratii’es,  Anagrams,  Acrostics,  &c.  throughout 
the  various  languages.  It  may  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  as  there 
are  only  three  or  lour  words  in  Hebrew  beginning  with  the  letter 
VAN,  the  royal  Lyrist  feels  in  this  letter  the  oppressiveness  of  the 
artificial  restraint  imposed  upon  himself,  being  compelled  to  begin 
every  verse  of  that  section  with  the  copulative  conjunction  and,  ren¬ 
dering  it  thereby  heavy  and  monotonous.' 

t  Of  all  the  Greek,  or  even  the  European  poets,  iEschylus  to  me 
appears  to  be  the  most  Asiatic,  in  the  tone  of  his  mind  and  colour  of 
his  language,  and  to  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  poetry  of 
the  Bible,  Homer  himself  not  excepted.  His  vehemence  arid  subli¬ 
mity,  the  dark,  mysterious  terror  of  his  images,  his  elliptical  and 
tortuous  constructions,  his  audacious  metaphors,  nay,  his  very  ob¬ 
scurity,  are  all  Asiatic— liker  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Job,  than 
that  of  any  other  writer.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  that  celebrated 
general  and  poet,  so  Oriental  in  the  cast  of  his  mind,  flourished  at 
that  particular  period  when  Euro|>e  was  deluged  with  an  army  of 
Asiatic  invaders,  from  whom,  though  he  fought  against  and  con¬ 
quered  them,  he  seeini  to  have  imbjbed  the  daring  spirit  of  their 
poetry. 


bed.*  One  or  two  bad  couplets,  however,  a jarri 
jingles,  have  been  picked  out  from  the  old  version,  and 
sen  tod  in  glaring  exhibition  as  specimens  of  the  badness 
of  the  whole.  It  would  have  born  mncli  fairer  to  sele^ 
j  mang  of  their  good  couplets,  and  exhibit  them  as  spp,.* 

I  mens  of  tlieir  general  excellence.  In  the  same  psalm 
I  (78tli )  where  caterpillar  and  grasshopper  are  the  unfor' 
•  timately  eelehrated  rhymes,  the  1st  and  2d  verses  are  a^ 
follows  ;  and  tln*y  are  here,  quoted  without  being  singled 
out  in  any  particular  preference  :  — 

I  Attend  my  people  to  my  law, 

And  to  mv  words  incline; 

.  My  inoTitli  shall  speak  strange  parables, 

I  •  And  sentences  divine  ; 

i  Which  we  ourselves  have  heard  and  leariiM, 

I  Even  of  oiir  fathers  edd  ; 

I  And  which,  for  oiir  instruction, 

Our  fatliers  have  us  told. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  accordant  to  the  spirit 
of  tlie  original.  Now  let  us  have  Messrs  Tait  and  Brady ; 

Hear,  O  my  people ;  to  my  law 
Devout  attention  lend ; 

Let  the  instruction  of  my  mouth 
Deep  in  gour  hearts  descend ; 

'  My  tongue,  hg  inspiration  taught, 

Shall  parables  unfold. 

Dark  oracles,  hut  understood, 

And  own'd  for  truths  of  old. 

Which  we  from  sacred  registers 
Of  ancient  times  have  known  ; 

And  our  forefathers’  pious  care 
To  us  has  handed  down. 

Scarcely  could  it  be  rendered  more  wordy,  nerveless,  and 
paraph rastical.  Again,  in  the  stanza  just  subsequent  to 
the  “  caterpillar,”  we  have  from  old  Sternhold — 

And  yet  with  hailstones  once  again, 

The  Lord  their  cattle  smote  ; 

And  all  their  Hocks  and  herds  likewise. 

With  thunderbolts  full  hot ; 

He  cast  upon  them  in  his  ire 
And  in  his  fury  strong. 

Displeasure,  wrath,  and  evil  sprites, 

And  trouble,  them  among. 

How  superior  is  this  to — 

Lightning  and  hail  made  flocks  and  herds 
One  general  sacrifice  ; 

He  turn’d  his  anger  loose,  and  set 
No  time  for  it  to  cease  ; 

And,  ivith  their  plagues,  had  angels  sent. 

Their  torments  to  increase  ! 


Indeed,  there  occur  in  this  old  version  so  many  passages 
of  particular  psalms  of  such  excellence,  and  even  a  few 
whole  psalms  of  such  simple,  yet  skilful  execution,  that 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  English  Church,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  be  supplanted  altogether,  good  and  bad, 
by  a  new  version,  considered  not  the  advantage  of  puri¬ 
fying  the  old,  by  the  requisite  corrections,  clearing  it  o 
its  false  rhymes,  and  long  disused  words,  and  so  combi¬ 
ning  the  nervous  sublimity  and  venerable  language  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  with  the  graceful  coiTectness  ej^acted  by  modern 
taste. 

.  Of  Tait  and  Brady’s  version,  the  highest  commendation 
is  to  say,  that  its  diction  is  copiously  eloquent, — its  meti^ 
smooth  and  unruffled, — its  grammar  faultlessly 
— and  its  rhymes  authorised,  all  and  each  of  them,  . 
the  Rhyming  Dictionary.  It,  moreover,  deserves 
additional  eulogy,  that  in  the  obscurer  psalms,  it 


•  I  find  that  Sternhold  died  fifteen  years  before 
bom.  Hopkins  lived  much  later,  and  was  the  ^ri^nd  o  . 
The  best  versified  psalms  arc  undoubtedly  Sternhold  s  L:. 
kins  seems  to  excel  him  in  the  facility  of  hie  rhyroei*  a 
W,  W.,  &c.  are  the  worst. 
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a  sort  of  commentary,  elucidating,  by  its  wordy  diffusion, 
what  in  the  older  versions  is  left  either  too  meagre,  or  al- 
toccther  unintelligible.  It  has  the  same  advantages,  the 
same  defects,  with  the  translation  of  Buchanan,  which, 
he  that  relishes  Hebrew  sublimity  the  most,  will  read  with 
(he  least  pleasure,  and  with  110  <  ommendation  saving  of 
^he  command  of  Latin  phraseology  and  Latin  prosody 
there  so  ostentatiously  exhibited.  Simplicity  is  lost  amid 
the  exuberance  of  paraphrases  ;  sublimity  is  expanded 
out  into  tameness  by  circumstantial  details, — is  frittered 
awav,  and  nearly  extinguished,  amid  a  load  of  super- 
lliious  adjuncts  and  Aocahles.  And  they  are  the  suhli- 
mestaiid  finest  passages  that  fare,  the  worst  under  this  ]dc- 
tliargy  ;  they  cannot  live — they  are  choked  to  death  un¬ 
der  su<-h  an  accumulation  of  language,  just  as  the  simpler 
features  of  beauty  are  lost  amid  an  accumulation  of  float¬ 
ing  finery.  I^et  ns  take  but  one  example  of  this  deteriora¬ 
tion,  and  let  it  be  the  suhlime  passage  in  the  18th  psalm, 
noticed,  as  is  said,  by  Dryden  : — “  And  he  bowed  the 
heavens,  and  came  down,  and  darkness  under  his  feet. 
And  he  rode  on  a  cherub  and  Hew ;  yea,  he  did  fly  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind.”  Here  is  a  lofty  sentiment,  so 
simple,  so  denuded  of  useless  words,  that  even  the  sub¬ 
stantive  verb  is  scorned  as  redundant.  Of  this  Buchanan 
makes : — • 

L'tijue  suum  Dominum  terrie  demittat  in  orbem 
Leniter  inclinat  sussim  fastigia  coelum  ; 

Succedunt  pedibus  fuscae  caliginis  uinbrie  : 

Ille,  vehens  curru  volucri,  cui  flammeus  ales 
Lora  tenens  levibus  ventorum  adremigat  alis, 

Se  circum  furvo  nebularum  involvit  amictu. 

Messrs  Tait  and  Brady  make  : — 

He  left  the  beauteous  realms  of  lujht^ 

Whilst  heaven  bow’d  down  its  nuful  head ; 
Beneath  his  feet  substantial  night 
ILus  like  a  sable  carpet  spread. 

The  chariot  of  the  King  of  kings. 

Which  active  troops  of  angels  drew. 

On  a  strong  tempest’s  rapid  wings. 

With  most  ama'dng  swiftness  flew, 

Sternhold  makes ; — 

The  liord  descended  from  above. 

And  bow’d  the  heavens  high  ; 

And  underneath  his  feet  he  cast 
The  darkness  of  the  sky  ; 

On  cherubs  and  on  cherubims, 

Full  royally  he  rode  ; 

And  on  the  wings  of  the  winds, 

Came  Hying  all  abroad. 

Our  Scottish  version, — not  the  worst - 

He  also  bowed  down  the  heavens, 

And  thence  he  did  descend  ; 

And  thickest  clouds  of  darkness  did 
L'nder  his  feet  attend  ; 

And  he  upon  a  cherub  rode. 

And  thereon  he  did  Hy  ; 

K’en  on  the  swift  wings  of  the  wind, 

H  is  Hight  was  from  on  high. 

Of  these  four  poetical  versions,  it  is  evident  that  the  two 
first  are  of  the  same  verbose  character  ;  and  that  the  two 
last  are  infinitely  more  in  the  energetic  spirit  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  The  only  objectionable  line  of  Sternhold’s  is.  On 
cherubs  anil  on  cherubims,  which  proves  the  versifier  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew,  and  which,  in  fact, 
besides  the  solecism  of  the  word  cherubinis,  is  but  a  need¬ 
less  repetition,  equivalent  to — on  cherubs,  and  on  cherubs, 
cherubim  is  but  the  plural  of  cherub.  He  seems  to 
have  considered  cherubs  and  cherubims  as  different  crea¬ 
tures,  and  expressed  it  accordingly.  But  Buchanan  has 
disturbed  the  image  still  more,  by  representing  the  cherub 
^5  a  chai  iotcer  or  coachman,  holding  the  reins  of  the  cha- 


I  riot,  which,  if  not  ludicrous,  is  at  least  not  suitably  dig- 
I  nified.  Our  Scottish  version  has  adhered  to,  and  best  ex¬ 
pressed  the  original,  which  is  simply,  “  he  rode  Mi>on  a 
I  cherub,”  a  plain,  yet  expressive  enunciation,  whose  su- 
I  blimity  consists  in  the  obscurity  and  incomprehensible 
nature  of  the  mysterious  creature  concerned,  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  descent  of  the  Almighty. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  deny  that  the  modern 
Lnglish  version  is  happy  in  some  of  its  passages,  as  in  the 
last  line  of  verse  7th  of  Psalm  HHth — 

’Twas  so  of  old,  when  thou  didst  lead, 

In  person,  Lord,  f»nr  armies  forth; 

Strange  terrors  through  the  desert  spread, 
(^onvulsion  shook  tIC  astonished  earth  ! 

And  in  the  .5th  verso  of  Psalm  1 12th,  by  the  judicious 
expansion  of  the  thought  — 

Yet  what  his  charitg  impairs^ 

He  saves  hy  prudence  in  affairs. 

And  in  the  beautiful  lines  of  next  verse. 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  ju.st 

Shall  flourish  when  he  sleeps  in  dtust. 

But,  unfortunately,  there  are  too  few  such.  Not  only 
are  there  introduced  mcta])hors  and  figures  quite  heathen¬ 
ish,  and  abhorrent  from  the  pastoral  simplicity  of  Jewry, 
as.  Virgin  led  to  the  altar ^  crown'd  with  nuptial  garlands^ — 
Covenant  with  our  fathers  ,sign'd,  —  Entail  the  landy — 
heirs^aUlaWf — labyrinths,  &c.  ;  but  expressions  vulgar  and 
undignified  are  not  very  cautiously  eiiqdoyed,  as,  stupid 
fools,  hardened  reprobates,  remorseless  wretches,  &c.  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  dry,  sapless,  hackney  )»hrases  of  com¬ 
monplace  poetry,  and  the  long,  many-syllabled  epithet* 
foisted  in,  apparently  to  lengthen  the  line,  as  unexampled, 
undissemblcd,  unexhausted,  commissioned  vengeance,  truest 
interests,  &c.  ^ 

Of  our  S<’ottish  version,  it  is  a  perplexing  and  perhaps 
a  perilous  thing  to  speak:  It  shines  out  with  so  many 
beauties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  blotted  with  so  many 
blemishes.  It  is,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  Psalms,  so 
j  majestically  simple,  yet  disfigured  so  largely  with  pseudo- 
!  rhymes,  double-rhymes,  and  no-rhymes, — so  spotted  with 
I  violations  of  ordinary  grammar,  vicious  accentuations, 

’  find  vulgar  Scoticisins,  that  moderation  of  praise  and  dis- 
j  praise  can  scarcely  be  preserved.  "I'he  best  j»nK)f  of  its  ge- 
I  neral  excellence  is,  its  still,  not  withstanding  these  blotches 
and  ragsof  disfigurement,  retaining  its  place  upon  our  Si’ot- 
tish  jmlpits.  Yet  it  cannot  but  fill  an  Kpiscopalian  stran¬ 
ger, nay,  even  a  Presbyterian  layman,  with  pity,  to  hear  the 
ministers  of  our  church,  the  best  educated  men  of  the 
country,  whose  sermons  are  penned  and  uttered  with  taste 
and  grammatical  accuracy,  reading  to  their  people  from  a 
psalter  where  they  must  of  necessity,  at  every  second  page, 
stumble  upon  and  flounder  through  the  most  vulgar  Scoti- 
cisms,  obsolete  accentuation,  and  erroneous  grammar. 
But  a  purifleation,  we  hope.  Is  at  hand ;  sooner  or  later  it 
must  take  place ;  and  let  us  be  wiser  than  our  brethren 
of  England, — let  us  purify,  not  supplant — coiTect,  not 
displace.  This  is  called  for,  now  loudly  called  for,  by  the 
improved  taste  of  our  people,  the  laity  of  Scotland ;  by 
the  highly  respectable  character  and  acknowledged  liteniry 
attainments  of  her  clergymen  ;  above  all,  by  the  very  dig- 

•  Poor  Stemhold'i  blunder!  have  been  pointed  out  by  many  a 
•eomful  finger.  Let  the  critical  reader  determine  whether  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passages  are  not  somewhat  ludicrous  or  absurd.  In  Psalm 
104,  T.  10,  there  occurs — 

Vet  thence  in  smaller  parties  drawn, 

The  sea  recovers  her  lost  hilts. 

In  Psalm  I07,  v.  41, 

Whilst  God,  from  all  afflicting  cares. 

Sets  up  the  humble  man  on  high  { 

And  makes  in  time  hU  numerous  heirs 
With  his  increasing Jlocks  to  vie. 

And  in  Psalm  114.  v.  4, 

i  The  fallen  mountains  skipt  like  rams, 

!  When  danger  near  the  fold  they  hear ; 

I  The  hills  skipt  after  them  like  lambs, 

4ffright9d  by  their  leader' $  fear. 


If  ■ 
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niiy  itself^  and  admirable  excdlence  of  tbe  oriyirwl  compoai^ 
iions.  But  this  is  a  theme  too*preguant  to  be  dilated  upon 
at  present ;  at  another  time  it  may  be  resumed  and  en¬ 
forced  with  some  critical  illustrations. 

Devongrovei  Banks  of  the  Devon, 

\th  December, 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PARSONAGE. 

DAFT  JOCK. 

Jock  Tait  was  one  of  those  characters  wliich  lie  half¬ 
way  betwixt  idiocy  and  wit,  with  t(M>  much  sense  to  he 
designated  fatuous,  and  too  much  obliquity  of  mental 
perception  to  be  accounted  compos,  Ilis  mother,  wdio 
was  a  widow  ivoman,  called  him  Jock,  and  by  tliis  name 
he  was  known,  teazed,  and  flattered,  by  the  children  of 
the  neighbourhood.  His  habits  were  in  general  inoffen¬ 
sive,  yet  there  scunetimes  peeped  through  a  kind  of  lirighter 
light,  as  if,  Brutus-like,  he  had  all  along  been  acting  a 
)>art. 

Jock  was  (for,  alas !  he  is  now  numbered  with  the  wdse 
and  the  foolish  of  the  times  gone  by)  a  constant  hearer  of 
mine,  and  I  could  see  him  occupying  his  seat  upon  the 
kirk-yard  dike  every  Sabbath  morning,  by  the  time  that 
the  second  bell  was  rung.  In  the  church  he  took  his  seat 
by  the  door-way,  on  the  stool  upon  which  the  collection 
was  made,  and  whilst  he  kept  one  eye  imvards  upon  the 
]>ul)ut,  he  never  failed  to  keep  another  upon  the  external 
world.  As  I  had  jwohibited  all  dogs  from  the  church, 
Jock  rendered  himself  useful  in  carrying  my  injunctions 
into  effect,  and  neither  cur  nor  mastiff  longed  to  encounter 
a  second  vistation  of  Jock’s  hazel  rung.  The  elders  iigain 
and  again  remonstrated  iigainst  Jock,  as  scarcely  well- 
behaved,  but  I  had  a  kind  of  liking  for  the  creature,  and 
protected  him  manfully  in  his  privileges. 

One  day  that  1  chanced  to  be  a  little,  or  rather  not  a  lit¬ 
tle,  more  animated  in  my  peroration  than  usual,  Jock,  wdio  i 
in  general,  like  others  of  the  congregation,  took  things  easy,  i 
began  to  be  peculiarly  arrested.  At  first  he  became  rest-  j 
less,  and  his  eyes  seemed  moving  on  opposite  tacks  from  ! 
each  other,  then  he  placed  his  hands  on  the  edges  of  his 
stool,  and  fairly  poised  his  body,  like  ^Mahomet's  coffin, 
in  the  air, — then  inhaling  like  a  whale,  he  gradually  i 
swelled,  like  tlie  fnig  in  the  fable,  till  his  very  cheeks  j 
-were  inflated  ;  at  length,  on  heaidiig  my  concluding  sen¬ 
tence,  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  permitted  his  body  to  re¬ 
sume  its  position,  stretched  out  his  arms  over  head,  and 
c^littiug  his  breath  with  the  wliizz  of  a  steam-boiler,  be¬ 
came  all  at  once  quiescent.  On  another  oi*casioii,  wdieii 
a  young  preacher,  whose  m»)ther  belonged  to  the  parish, 
had  officiated,  I  ventured,  from  a  principle  of  cui’iosity, 
to  interrogate  Jock  at  the  kirk-stile  on  the  subject. 

“  Well,  Jock,”  said  I,  “  w'hat  do  you  think  o’  IMaster 
Andrew,  now  that  ye  hae  heard  him  preach?” 

Jock  w'as  silent,  upon  which  I  repeated  my  enquiry. 

“  What  think  ye,  Jock,  o’  the  iw*w  preacher  the  day?” 

Ou  ay,”  said  Jock,  giving  a  loud  hem,  as  if  studying 
the  weather,  “  it’s  a  braw  day,  atweel,  and  atweel  ist,  I 
trow.” 

This  w*as  not  enough  to  the  point,  and  so  I  returned 
niiew'  to  the  charge,  wdth  a  “  But,  Jock,  listen  to  what 
I’m  saying.  Wasna  yon  a  braw  sermon  w'e  had  the  | 
day,  fi*ac  ye’re  auld  friend  ^Vndi'ew'  ?”  | 

Jock,  however,  was  nut  to  be  entrapped  into  the  praise  { 
one  against  whom  )ie  owed  an  old  grudge, — so,  after  | 
looking  me  fully  in  the  face,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  ' 
hat,  as  if  he  had  nut  noticed  me  previously, — “  Ob,”j«iid  j 
he,  “  but  she  be  a  fine  body  the  luothei*  o’  him  !” — Tgot  | 
no  more  inforihatiiiu  from  Jock.  I 

One  day  When  I  was  fishing,  I  forgathered,  as  they  j 
say,  with  .hak  on  the  side  of  the  water,  W'hich,  from  the  ‘ 
direction  of  the  wind,  1  was  anxious  to  cross;  hut,  like  i 
the  cat  simibarly  circumstanced,  I  ha<l  no  wisfli  to  w’ct  my  j 
feet.  Jock,  who 'generally  peramlHilated.the  fields  bwc-  j 


footed,  very  readily  took  me  on  his  back,  addressing 
self  to  the  crossing  of  the  stream ;  but,  to  my  utter  as* 
tonishment  and  mortification,  just  as  he  had  reached  the 
deepest  part,  he  very  quietly  and  deliberately  st(M)ped  under 
and  deposited  his  burden.  “  What’s  the  meaning  o’  this 
Jock?”  said  I,  greatly  enraged  at  finding  myself  stemming 
the  current,  up  to  the  hannehes  ;  “  wdiat  for  have  ve  set 
me  down  here?” — “  Oh!”  said  Jock,  very  deliberately 
making  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  bank  at  which  he  had 
entered,  “  I’m  no  sae  keen  as  I  was.” 

Jock,  for  wkat  reason  I  never  knew  distinctly,  bad  an 
antipathy  to  ducks.  He  seemed  to  regard  their  bills  in 
particular,  with  abhorrence  ;  and  wherever  he  met  with 
them,  they  were  in  danger  of  decapitation.  One  day  1 
found  him  busy  at  the  grindstone,  to  which  lie  was  hold¬ 
ing  a  duck’s  bill,  very  much  to  the  duck’s  annoyance,  which 
di<l  not  fail  to  remonstrate  loudly  against  Jock’s  proceed¬ 
ings.  “  What  gars  her  gabble  worms,  then  ?”  was  Jock’s 
ivply — imitating  most  ludicrously,  at  the  same  time,  the 
duck’s  action  in  swallowing. 

8o  much  for  Daft  Jock. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

SOCIETY  or  antiquaries  of  SCOTLAND. 

Monday,  14^/t  December, 
Sir  Henry  Jardine  in  the  Chair. 

Present, — l)rs  Brunton,  (’arson,  Hihbert,  31aclagaii ; 

Thomas  Allan,  James  Skene, - Gregory,  Esquires, 

&c. 


James  Skene,  Esq.  curator  of  the  Society’s  ^Museum, 
reported  the  donations  made  to  it  since  last  meeting.  'J'he 
most  interesting  were: — A  brass  gun,  taken  in  1828, 
at  the  fortress  of  Bhurtpore,  bearing  the  inscription, — 
“  Jacobus  Monteith,  me  fecit,  Edinburgh,  anno  Doni. 
1642;”  presented  by  the  Governor- General  and  Council 
to  C’aptain  L,  Carmichael,  of  his  Majesty’s  oOtli  regiment, 
and  gifted  by  him  to  the  Society ; — thirty-tw  o  coins  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  and  municipia,  with  a  full  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue;  presented  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  D.  ad- 
delovp,  of  Bracun  Grange; — a  collection  of  four  gold  and 
thirty-one  silver  coins  of  Assiim,  w'ith  a  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  ;  presented  by  George  Swintoii,  Es4{.,  Secretary  to 
the  Bengal  government ; — an  ancient  and  very  perteet 
querne,  presented  by  Chalmers  Izett,  Esq.  ; — and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books  from  dilfereut  donors. 

The  Rev.  Ur  Brunton,  secretary  to  the  Society,  next 
proceeded  to  read  au  Essay  by  IJeut.-C’oloiiel  Miller, 
F.  R.  S.  of  London,  &c.,  entitled,  “  Au  Enquiry  respect¬ 
ing  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Moiis  Grampius.”  The  au¬ 
thor  j)refaced  his  investigation  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
grounds  utMiii  which  he  went  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
he  intended  to  support.  They  were  five  : — The  personal 
character  of  'Agricola,  leading  us  to  exjiect  decision,  min¬ 
gled  with  caution  and  kindliness,  and  consequence  in  his 
operations  ; — the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  brief  and  vague  in 
its  geographical  details; — the  topography  of  the  country, 
as  it  may  still  be  witnessed ; — the  remains  of  Roman  erec¬ 
tions  which  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  route  ot  the 
invaders; — and,  lastly,  the  traditions  of  the  country  people, 
the  least  certain  of  ail.  He  next  adverted  to  the  neces¬ 
sity,  in  attempting  to  establish  the  site  of  the  battle  against 
Galgacus,  of  keeping  in  view  the  previous  operations  of 
Agricola.  That  general  assumed  the  command  in  Britain 
immediately  after  the  tide  of  victory  had  been  iigaiii  turned 
in  favour  of  the  Romans  by  the  exertions  of  Fetilius  (  eie- 
alis.  The  first  and  second  years  of  his  government  wtic 
occupied  in  reducing  and  pacifying  the  Roman  province 
and  the  island  of  Anglesea  ;  an  undertaking  elfectc'd  by  a  - 
termite  demonstrations  of  force  and  Maiidisliments.  1  ‘e 
operations  of  the  third  summer  are  characterised  h) 
change  of  system.  'I'lie  natives  w'ere  teiTified  hy  dewis- 
tation^  of  their  couiHrv.  This  altered  plan  ol  operatioiu 
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Colonel  Miller  attributed  to  Agricola’s  haTing  now  entered 
the  territories  of  the  Brigantes,  whose  power  had  been 
ghattered,  but  not  finally  overcome,  by  his  predecessors. 
According  to  the  essayist,  Agricola  could  not  possibly  have 
made  any  important  inroad  into  Scotland  this  year.  The 
«  aparuit  novas  gentesy'  denoted  mere  skirmishing  ex¬ 
cursions  ;  and  in  this  view,  he  proposed  to  sulwtitute 
o  Tinaniy'  for  the  “  TaunC'  which  stands  in  our  editioiia 
of  Tacitus.  The  fourth  year  was,  according  to  Cidonel  M. 
the  first  in  which  Agi*ic>ola  advanced  in  force  into  Scotland, 
and  was  terminated  by  fortifying  the  line  of  country  lie- 
tween  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  In  the  fifth  summer,  he 
made  himself  master  of  Galloway  and  Ayrshire.  Colonel 
>f.  maintains,  that  in  his  sixth  campaign  A gri cola  crossed 
the  Frith  of  Forth  for  the  first  time ;  and  he  fixi*s  upon  the 
site  of  Cambus  Kenneth  as  that  where  the  Komari  army 
crossed  the  river.  He  then  trac.es  their  progress  by  the  as- 
sistaiiceof  thesymptomsof  ancient  encampments  wliich  still 
ivmain,  and  the  tradition  of  the  country,  to  the  hill  of  Hare- 
law,  which  he  assumes  to  have  been  tin*  station  in  which 
the  ninth  legion  was  attacked  by  the  Cale/lonians.  He 
supposes  this  to  have  been  the  last  of  a  series  of  harassing 
and  desultory  attivcks,  that  convinced  Agricola  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  effecting  any  thing  decisive  that  year,  and 
led  him  to  draw  his  army  sooner  than  usual  into  winter 
^juarters;  as  the  locality  of  which,  the  essayist  assigns 
Dunearn  Hill  for  various  reasons.  The  conclusion  of  the 
Essay,  in  which  the  author  enters  upon  the  investigation 
of  the  transactions  of  the  seventh  campaign,  and  the  battle 
which  terminated  it  and  the  war  at  once,  was  deferred 
till  the  next  meeting. 

Dr  Carson  did  not,  in  what  remarks  he  made,  intend 
to  prejudge  the  question  of  the  real  site  of  the  battle  of 
the  Grampians,  the  essayist’s  opinion  on  that  point  not 
being  yet  before  the  Society  ;  he  had,  however,  some  obser¬ 
vations  to  make  on  the  sketch  of  the  previous  campaigns. 
He  could  not  agree  to  the  substitution  of  “  Tlnani"'  for 
“  7'aum  because  the  Tyne  was  not  an  estuary  (a;sfnnrlo 
7wmen  est,)  Besides,  if  Agric4da  penetrated  no  farther 
the  third  summer  than  to  the  Tyne,  he  could  only  come 
in  collision  with  the  Brigantes,  who  were  old  ai'quaint- 
ances  of  the  Romans,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  term 
“  novas  gentes''  cannot  apply.  The  historian’s  expres¬ 
sion,  too,  is  “  usque  ad  Taum,'  implying,  that  the  river 
designated,  whatever  it  l>e,  w'as  the  utmost  limits  4»f  that 
year’s  march.  The  excursion  was  partly  exploratory, 
which  removes  any  difficulty  that  might  be  supposed  to 
arise  from  our  finding  Agricola  employed  in  fortifying 
a  territory  in  the  fourth  campaign,  considerably  within 
the  limits  to  which  he  had  advanced  in  his  third.  Having 
fortified  his  frontier,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  that  In* 
might  advance  with  security,  to  leave  no  enemy  on  his 
flank :  hence  his  incursion  into  Galhiway  in  the  fifth 
summer.  Having  secured  everything  to  the  south  of  the 
Forth,  he  again  crossed  it  in  the  sixth  summer,  fin*  more 
lasting  operations  than  were  compatible  with  his  previous 
flying  visit.  The  expression,  “  qua;  ah  Agricola  primnni 
assumpfa  in  partem  viriuttiy'  applied  to  the  fleet,  denotes, 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  that  Agrictda  was 
the  first  Roman  officer  in  Britain  who  had  combined  the 
operations  of  a  naval  and  military  force,  and  not  that 
this  was  the  first  instance  of  his  bringing  them  to  a4*t  to¬ 
gether — a  supposition  destroyed  by  the  express  notice  of 
the  fleet’s  employment,  the  previous  year,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island.  He  (Ur  Carson)  could  not  acquiesce 
U)  the  author’s  opinion,  that  Agi’icola  remained  the 
whole  winter  in  Scotland.  It  was  the  offi<*e  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  generals — and  Dr  Carson  believed  he  was  the  first 
who  had  pednted  out  this  fact — to  be  busied,  during  the 
winter  cessati<m  of  arms,  in  the  civil  admiiiiutration  of 
their  province.  Agidcola,  therefore,  returned  southward 
durino  every  winter.  Suidi  a  step  w4Mild  have  he^Mi  other¬ 
wise  nsidered  nec4*ssary,  by  the  inaffility  of  Si’otland  to 
furnish  provisions  for  so  large  an  army.  We  can  thus 
ticcount  for  the  great  weight  laid  upon  the  maintenance 


of  the  chains  of  forts.  Thus,  too,  we  ac4’.ount  for  the  facf 
of  the  fleet  being  found  the  fifth  summer  in  the  Frith  o^ 
Clyde,  and  the  sixth  in  that  of  Forth  ;  it  had  returned* 
during  the  winter,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tliames.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  tlie  fleet  was  employed  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth  previous  to  the  sixth  ciimpnign.  On  the  contrary, 
the  anecdote  of  the  runaway  Usipii  is  only  of  imiMU'tance 
from  their  having  fallen  into  tlu*  hands  of  the  Frisians  and 
Suevi,  after  sailing  northwards  along  the  western  coast  of 
the  island.  It  stands,  mtweover,  expressly  in  Dio  C’assius* 
narrative  of  the  same  event,  that  they  sailed  idong  the 
west  coast. 

Dr  Hihbert  remarked,  as  bearing  upon  what  Dr  Car- 
son  had  said  respecting  the  R4»mau  fleet  having  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  Agricola  ]»revious  to  the  sixth  4*ampaign,  but 
always  on  tlu^  west  si^le  of  the  island,  that  a  station  ha<l 
b<*en  discovered  on  the  Ribble,  which  bore  strong  marks 
of  having  been  frequented  by  the  galleys  of  that  people. 
He  could  not  assent  t<»  such  an  adventurous  amendment 
as  the  substitution  of  “  Tinam"^  for  “  Taum hut  iJoti<‘ed, 
as  an  apology  for  its  laddness,  the  iiuu’cm’ucy  of  the  Rf*- 
maiis  in  regard  to  the  riviu’s  of  \ortli  Britain.  Thus 
they  uniformly  confounded  the  Dee  and  the  ]Mersey.  Siime 
had,  indeed,  suggested,  that  these  rivers  might  have  ori¬ 
ginally  beeu  united,  and  afterwaids  sejmrated  by  c'lii  al¬ 
luvial  deposit :  but  liaving  viewed  the  country  in  4|ucstioii 
with  the  eye  of  a  geologist,  he  could  not  admit  of  this  s<n. 
lution  of  the  diflSaadtv,  and  must  still  refer  the  confusion 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  Romans. 

The  question  regarding  the  situation  of  the  field  of 
battle  remains,  as  intimated,  to  be  discussed  at  next  meet¬ 
ing.  A  beautifully  executed  plan  accompanit's  the  essay. 
Such  of  our  reader’s  as  may  wish  to  hn^k  farther  into  the 
subject,  may  consult  General  Roy’s  Alilitary  Antiquities, 
and  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  vol.  I.  p.  565,  and  vol.  II.  p.  286. 

THE  DRAMA. 

Ofr  readers  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
Miss  Smithson,  who  <'ommeuced  her  engagement  here 
with  jBelvidera  and  Juliet,  terminated  it  with  Sophia  in 
the  “  liendezvous,”  and  KUen  JByficLd  in  the  “  Falls  of 
Clyde,”  the  first  a  romping  character  in  a  vulgar  farce, 
and  the  second  a  stupid  heroine  in  a  still  more  stupid 
melo-draina.  Whether  this  change  in  the  choice  of  her 
parts  is  in  any  degi’ee  to  be  attributed  to  our  remarks,  it 
is  uniiecessiiry  to  enquire  ;  but  the  latter  class  is  certainly 
much  imu’e  adapted  to  her  abilities  than  the  former.  We 
perceive  that  certain  Edinburgh  papers,  whose  opinions 
in  dramatic  matters  are  smiled  at  even  by  the  supernu¬ 
meraries  in  Mr  3Iurray’s  comimuy,  have  att(un])ted  to  get 
up  an  opposition  to  us  upon  the  subject  of  Miss  Smith¬ 
son’s  merits ;  and  that  they  might  do  the  thiug  effectually, 
they  have  not  contented  tliemselves  with  merely  praising 
her,  but  have  taken  all  their  gials  to  witness  that  she  is 
the  most  gifted  actress  ever  beheld  in  this  city.  The  mo¬ 
tives  which  have  biduced  a  few  underliugs  thus  to  MTib- 
ble,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  ex]>laiii ;  but  with  such  as 
these  we  hold  no  argument.  In  our  most  humble  opi¬ 
nion,  Miss  Smithson  is  the  smalleM  star  tliat  ever  came  to 
Edinburgh  ;  and  had  Mrs  Stanley,  or  Miss  Stoker,  or 
any  other  permanent  member  of  our  corps  dramatiqur, 
treated  us  to  similar  exiiibitions,  we  should  at  on<*e  have 
advised  Mr  Murray  to  rid  hiinseif  of  such  an  addition  to 
the  effective  strength  of  his  establishment. 

A  few  sensible  and  temperate  persons  have  stateil  to 
us,  that  while  they  j»erfectly  agreed  with  the  general 
sco{>e  of  our  remai'ks  upon  Miss  Smithson,  they  thought 
we  went  too  far  when  we  coiuiescended  to  criticize  her 
figure  and  face.  I'his  is  a  matter  worth  a  moment’s  cou- 
sid(‘ratioii.  We  Kupp<»se  it  will  be  at  once  granted  that 
to  praise  an  actress  for  the  elegance  of  her  figure,  or  the 
beauty  of  her  countenance,  if  that  praise*  ttau  be  la^stowed 
conscientiously,  h  to  do  no  more  than  what  every  writer 
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upon  these  subjects  is  called  upon  to  do.  Well,  then,^  an 
actress,  who  has  gained  a  good  deal  ot  notoriety,  visits 
b:dinburgh  for  the  first  time,  and  the  public  naturally 
wish  to  know  what  the  dramatic  critics  think  of  her,  al¬ 
ways  understanding  that  the  public  are  of  course  aware 
that  some  of  the  dramatic  critics  arc  much  more  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on  than  others.  One  person  announces,  that  ha¬ 
ving  seen  the  actress,  he  finds  her  a  chaste,  correct  tier- 
former,  and  that,  more  than  any  other  he  knows,  she  has 
studied  the  graces  of  attitude,  and  those  niceties  and 
•powers  of  expression  which  give  to  attitude  a  double  ef¬ 
fect  ; — that,  besides,  she  possesses  just  such  a  symmetrical 
'figure  and  fine  counteiiaiu’e  ns  are  best  calculated  to  make 
this  style  entirely  successful.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  one 
critic;  but  another  critic,  whose  notions  of  symmetry  and 
beauty  are  of  a  very  different  kind,  reads  this  opinion  with 
positive  distress,  to  think  that  what  appear  to  him  such  vul¬ 
gar  and  inadequate  judges  should  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
the  public  at  all,  and,  in  a  fit  of  generous  indignation,  and 
an  ardent  desire  to  rescue  the  noble  art  which  he  admires 
from  the  degradation  it  might  suffer  were  so  rude  and  un¬ 
cultivated  a  taste  listened  to  by  its  professors,  he  proceeds 
to  show,  that  the  attitudes  and  gestures  of  the^ actress  in 
question  are  extravagant  and  grotesque,  and  that  her  fea¬ 
tures,  being  little  capable  of  expression,  could  never  be 
commanding.  These  disagi’eeable  truths  might  be  told 
gently,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  proper  to  do  so. 
But  there  are  others,  where  the  taste  of  a  city  has  to  be 
vindicated,  or  a  venal  party  put  down,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  spe.ak  out  in  strong  and  piquant  language, 
the  novelty  of  which  will  attract  attention,  whilst  its 
causticity  makes  the  offenders  smart.  Every  female  who 
walks  up  to  the  stage  lamps  presents  herself  to  the  public 
to  be  scrutinized  and  reported  upon.  If  she  be  modest 
and  unassuming  in  her  calling,  a  very  little  admonition 
will  set  her  right  upon  her  weak  points  ;  but  if  she  at¬ 
tempt  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  and  to  carry 
away  the  galleries  by  a  coup-de-theatre,  then  he  is  a  mere 
milk-sop,  and  is  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  who 
is  afraid  to  tell  her  of  her  defects — both  intellectual  and 
physical — in  good  round  terms.  Such  is  our  creed ;  and 
such,  in  the  case  of  Miss  Smithson,  has  been  our  prac¬ 
tice,  not  without  goofl  effect  too,  for  the  public  now  know 
in  whom  they  may  trust,  and  Miss  Smithson  has  it  not 
in  her  power  to  report  that  she  was  very  favourably 
received  in  Edinburgh. 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Tragedy  of  ‘‘  The  House  of  Aspen” 
was  produced  here  wdth  complete  success  on  Thursday 
evening,  llie  JAterary  Journal  may  give  itself  some 
credit  for  having  been  the  first  to  suggest  to  Mr  Murray 
the  propriety  of  transferring  this  play  from  the  pages  of 
the  Keepsake  to  his  boards.  The  only  thing  to  be  regret¬ 
ted  is,  that  Mr  Murray  was  prevented  from  availing  him¬ 
self  of  the  hint  before  it  had  been  taken  advantage  of  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre  In  London.  The  version,  however, 
which  has  been  brought  out  here,  is  widely  different  from 
that  which  was  acted  in  London,  and,  we  venture  to  say, 
very  greatly  superior.  The  five  Acts  have  been  converted 
into  three,  and  a  good  deal  of  vocal  and  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic  has  been  interspersed,  which  has  the  effect  of  making 
the  whole  less  heavy  than  it  might  other  ways  have  been. 
The  principal  parts  are  cast  almost  exactly  as  was  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  Journal  with  one  exception,  that  Denham 
plays  the  old  Baron  Rudiger^  instead  of  IMurray  himself, 
whom  we  thought,  and  still  think,  could  have  made  more 
of  it.  Denham  is  good  in  the  last  scene,  but  in  the  earlier 
ones  he  does  not  sufficiently  bring  out  the  warm-hearted, 
fiery  spirit  of  the  old  man.  There  is  a  want  of  nicety  (if 
we  may  use  the  expression)  in  his  conception  of  the  cha¬ 
racter.  He  is  rather  lumbering  and  unwieldy  in  it.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  is  too  young,  and  too  tall,  and  too  stout,  to  an¬ 
swer  one’s  ideas  of  a  hale,  hearty,  passionate  old  gen¬ 
tleman.  We  still  say  Murray  was  the  man  to  have 
played  Rndigerj  and  the  play  would  have  been  ten  per 
•  cent  lighter  if  be  had  done  so.  But  this  is  a  matter  of 


smaller  moment,  in  comparison  with  the  very  able  aiul 
spirited  manner  in  which  the  whole  has  been  got  up.  There 
is  some  beautiful  new  scenery ;  there  are  many  new  dresses 
and  decorations  ;  and  the  supernumeraries  are  so  metamor¬ 
phosed  and  improved,  that  they  scarcely  seem  to  be  the  same 
beings.  A  number  of  fine  mclo-dramatic  points  have  also 
been  introduced  with  great  skill ;  and  the  deviations  from 
the  play,  as  published  by  Sir  Walter,  are,  in  general,  highly 
judicious.  Neither  must  we  forget  particularly  to  allude 
to  the  ]»owerful  aid  which  the  manager  has  received  from 
Mr  John  T  homson,  who  has  composed  and  arranged  for 
the  occasion,  music,  both  vocal  and  melo-dramatic,  which 
lias  only  to  be  heard  in  order  to  convince  every  one  that 
Mr  J’homson  is  among  the  most  promising  votaries  of  the 

science  of  which  this  country  can  boast.  Ilis  finale  to 
the  first  act, — his  drinking  song, — and  one  or  two  of  hif^ 
marches,  arr^ainazingly  bold,  spirited,  and,  we  will  say, 
origiinal ;  though  they  are  perhaps  indebted  a  little  for 
pjirt  of  their  excellence  to  the  genius  of  Weber.  At  pre. 
sent  we  write  hurriedly  ;  but  we  c.annot  conclude  with¬ 
out  falliiding  to  the  able  manner  in  Avhich  Miss  Jarman 
acquitted  herself,  who  had  the  difficult  task  of  playing  not 
only  the  heroine,  but  the  mother  of  Barton  and  Montague 
Stanley  !  Her  dress  was  elegant  and  highly  appropriate; 
— if  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  is  pretty  accurately  copied 
from  the  engraving  which  accompanies  the  Tragedy  in  the 
Keepsake.  Barton  also  performed  his  part  well  upon  the 
whole,  and  with  less  monotonous  whining  than  is  usual  with 
him.  *  Pritchard  too,  as  the  villain  of  the  piece,  bore  him¬ 
self  bravely;  and  though  Hooper  has  little  to  do,  that 
little  he  did  with  good  effect,  and  in  a  gentlemanly  way. 
From  the  unanimous  and  hearty  applause  with  which  it 
was  received,  this  play  is  pretty  sure  to  have  a  run,  and, 
what  is  better,  it  deserves  it ;  for  it  is  the  most  spirited 
thing  Mr  Murray  has  done  for  some  time.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  concerning  it  next  Saturday. 

©Itr  (ffevbcru0. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

THE  LOST— THE  DEAD! 

O  !  NEVER  eyes  will  beam  for  me 
Like  his — the  lost — the  dead ! 

Still  o’er  my  heart  their  sunshine  comis 
In  softened  glory  shed  ! 

So  deep  the  fondness  of  that  gaze, 

Where  soul  fiash’d  brightly  ever  ; 

Like  evening’s  last  rich  golden  rays, 

I'hat  dance  upon  the  river ! 

No  other  sun  will  ever  pour 
Such  glory  o’er  the  sea  ! 

No  other  eyes  will  ever  beam 
Such  fondness  back  to  me  ! 

O  !  never  voice  will  breathe  for  me 
Like  his — the  lost — the  dead  ! 

Its  tones  yet  linger  round  my  heart, 

By  wildest  fancy  fed  ! 

A  music  ffoats  into  my  soul. 

And  stirs  me  as  the  breeze 

Stirs  the  sad  chords  of  some  lone  harp, 

Hung  ’mid  the  forest  trees  ! 

No  other  wind  will  ever  wake 
Those  airs  so  wild  that  be  ! 

No  other  voice  will  ever  breathe 
Such  melody  to  me ! 

O !  never  soul  will  beat  for  me 
Like  his — the  lost — the  dead  ! 

Still  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel 
Its  holy  influence  shed  ! 

I  saw  a  bark  at  morn  go  forth. 

Rich  freighted  from  the  strand  ; 

But  ere  night’s  stars  rose  pale,  it  lay 
A  wreck  upon  the  gand  I 
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Xo  arm  will  e’er  its  treasures  bring 
Forth  from  the  dreary  sea ! 

Xo  heart  Avill  ever  own  that  love 
I  buried  deep  with  thee ! 


Gertrude, 


CONSOLATION  FOR  BACHELORS, 

Pon’t  bother  us,  Hal,  with  your  love-broken  hearts, 
Away  with  this  whining  and  soirow ; 

A  fig  h)**  young  C’upid,  his  bow,  and  his  darts ! 

Fill  the  glas.s,  and  let  care  come  to-morrow ! 

The  girl  that  you  loved  has  deceived  you — why,  then, 
Thank  your  stars  that  the  match  has  miscarried  ; 

The  wench  that  would  jilt  you  when  single,  ’tis  plain 
Would  readily  wrong  you  when  married. 

Her  heart,  like  a  weathercock  set  on  a  hill. 

To  pleasure  for  ever  is  veering  ; 

And  she  drives  down  the  current  of  passion  and  will, 
Like  a  ship  on  the  ocean  careering. 

Give  her  wealth,  give  her  wealth,  give  her  tinsel  and  show. 
Give  her  banquetings,  music,  and  laughter, 

And  she’ll  make  to  herself  a  snug  heaven  below. 

For  fear  she  should  have  none  hereafter. 

She’ll  ogle  at  church,  she  wdll  scheme  at  the  ball. 

She  will  flirt  at  the  rout  and  the  revel ; 

She  will  cant  at  conventicles,  sneer  in  the  hall, 

And  laugh  at  both  parson  and  devil. 

Her  charms  are  but  summer  flowers  spread  o’er  the  snare. 
To  which  stupid  simpletons  hurry  ; 

For  if  a  man  wants  a  long  life-lease  of  care, 

Let  him  marry,  by  Jove,  let  him  marry  ! 

And  then,  like  the  knight  in  the  tale,  he  will  sleep 
In  the  fetters  in  which  she  hath  bound  him. 

Until  he  awake  from  his  slumber  deep 
With  the  squalling  of  urchins  around  him. 

Then  why,  my  dear  Hal,  should  you  idly  repine, 

That  you’ve  got  no  such  jiest  by  your  ingle  ? 

Thank  Heaven,  that  has  left  you  a  cup  of  good  wine, 

A  good  fx’iend,  and  good  sense  to  live  single. 

W.  W. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

We  understand  that  the  following  interesting  new  Works  are  in 
preparation  for  Constable’s  Miscellany,  and  will  speedily  appear  ; — 
The  Achievements  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  from  the  Institution  of 
the  Hospitallers  of  St  John,  in  1099,  till  the  Political  Extinction  of 
the  Order,  by  Napoleon,  in  ;1800.  By  Alexander  Sutherland,  Esq. 
(ti  vols.)  History  of  Music,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  W.  Cooke  Staf¬ 
ford,  Esq.  (I  vol.)  Life  of  King  James  the  First.  By  Robert  Cham¬ 
bers.  (2  vols.)  A  Tour  in  Sicily,  &c.  By  J.  S.  Memes.  Esq.  LL.D. 
(1  vol.)  History  of  France,  from  the  earliest  authentic  era,  till  the 
present  time.  By  William  Fraser,  Esq.  (5  vols.)  Life  of  Sir  William 
Wallace  of  Elderslie,  with  the  History  of  his  struggle  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Scotland,  including  biographical  notices  of  contemiK)- 
lary  English  and  Scottish  W’arriors.  By  John  D.  Carrick,  Esq.  (1 
'ol.)  Life  of  Francis  Pizarro,  and  an  Account  of  the  conquest  of 
Peiu,  d:c.  By  the  author  of  the  “Life  of  Hernan  Cortes.”  (1  vol.) 
History  of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  with  Memoirs  of 
Cieneral  Washington.  (2  vols.) 

A  Monthly  Magazine  is  about  to  be  published  at  Perth,  under  the 
title  of  the  Perth  MUcellanyt  devoted  not  only  to  matters  of  local  in¬ 
terest,  particularly  agriculture  and  gardening,  for  which  Perthshire 
is  celebrated,  but  also  to  general  literature.  Such  a  publication  has 
been  much  wanted,  and  the  proposed  Miscellany  promises  to  be  well 

supported. 

The  Story  of  a  Broken  Heart.— A  tale  under  the  above  title, 
the  production  of  an  author  of  reputation,  will  speedily  appear.  It 
i*  said  to  be  founded  on  an  event  which  excited  a  strong  sensation  in 
*  small  circle  a  few  years  since,  the  detail  and  characters  of  which 
»^ill  be  easily  recognised  by  the  individuals  who  were  so  deeply  inte- 
**t^  in  it  at  the  time. 


It  is  said  that  Messrs  Colburn  and  Bentley  Intend  publishing  a 
Ties  of  works,  to  be  entitled  Polite  Literature,  or  the  Gentleman’s  Li^ 
brary. 

A  work  of  an  interesting  and  judicious  kind  will  be  published 
speedily  in  Edinburgh,  under  the  title  of  The  Excitement,  or  a 
Book  to  induce  boys  to  read.  It  contains  remarkable  appearances  in 
nature,  signal  preservations,  and  such  incidents  as  are  particularly 
fitted  to  arrest  the  youthful  mind. 

W'e  announced  some  time  ago  the  appearance  of  the  London  Uni¬ 
versity  Magazine;  the  King’s  College  is  about  to  start  a  rival  Mis¬ 
cellany,  to  be  entitled  the  King's  College  Miscellany  and  Review, 

Dr  Morton  is  preparing  for  the  press  Travels  in  Russia,  and  a  re¬ 
sidence  in  St  Petersburg  and  Odessa,  in  the  years  1827-8-9,  intended 
to  give  some  account  of  Russia  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  is  represented 
!  to  be. 

I  Mr  Bernays  has  in  the  press  a  compendious  German  Grammar  ;  to 
be  followed  by  a  Dictionary  of  German  Prefixes  and  Affixes,  explain¬ 
ed  in  conformity  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Grimm  and  other 
distinguished  grammarians. 

London  in  a  Thousand  Years,  with  other  poems,  by  the  late  Eu- 
genius  Roche,  editor  of  the  Courier,  is  announced  for  early  publica* 
tion. 

Peter  the  Great,  being  the  fifteenth  volume  of  W’hittingham’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  French  ifiassics,  is  in  the  press. 

Continental  Annuals.— Russia  produces  seven  Annuals,  two 
of  which  are  religious  ;  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Prussia,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Hungary,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  all  possess 
annual  literary  Remembrancers.  In  America,  there  are  not  fewer 
than  twelve  or  thirteen,  the  Atlantic  Souvenir,  and  the  Tok  en,  being 
the  most  popular. 

The  entire  manuscript  copy  of  Fletcher’s  play,  called  “  The  Hu¬ 
morous  Lieutenant,”  has  been  found  lately  in  the  library  of  one  of 
the  Wynne  family,  and  it  shows  that  the  editions  hitherto  printed, 
have  been  very  inaccurate. 

Mr  Peel,  we  are  informed,  is  making  a  collection  of  paintings 
which,  in  a  few  years,  will  become  very  interesting.  It  is  to  consist 
of  portraits  of  the  Ministers  of  this  country,  painted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence.  That  on  which  the  artist  is  at  present  engaged  is  a  portrait 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  which  is  in  a  state  of  great  forw'a  rdness. 

New  Mu8t<\— We  observe  that  our  talented  professional  mu¬ 
sician,  Mr  Finlay  Dun,  has  just  published  a  new  Serenade,  called 
“  Softly,  softly  sleep,  my  dearest,”  the  words  of  which  are  from  the 
poem  of  “  Vallery.”  The  melody  is  rich  and  flowing,  and  we  espe¬ 
cially  admire  the  first  part  of  the  minor.  There  are  one  or  two  pas¬ 
sages  rather  difficult  of  execution,  and  more  pains,  perhaps,  might 
have  been  taken  with  the  symphonies.  Mr  Dun  has  also  just  publish¬ 
ed  a  set  of  the  original,  and  another  of  the  modern  Ranz  des  Vaches, 
We  particularly  like  the  original,  which  is  finely  adapted,  and  the 
alternation  of  the  Adagio  and  the  Allegro  very  beautiful.  The  mo¬ 
dern  edition  is  more  lively,  and  exceedingly  pleasing  also. 

The  London  Musical  Gazette.— We  have  received  the  four 
first  Numbers  of  this  new  periodical,  which  appears  to  be  conducted 
on  a  plan  calculated  to  obtain  success.  Each  Number  consists  of 
eight  folio  pages,  four  of  which  are  devoted  to  musical  criticism,  and 
miscellaneous  literary  matters  connected  with  the  science,  and  the 
other  four  to  pieces  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  original  and 
select.  The  price  of  the  publication  is  moderate,  and  it  offers  an 
agreeable  variety  to  the  musical  amateur. 

A  Court  Anecdote.— When  a  female  member  of  the  British 
Royal  Family  holds  a  levee,  it  is  customary  for  her  to  kiss  the  ladies 
of  the  nobility,  and  no  others.  It  happened  that  the  lady  of  the  Lord 
Justice-Clerk  was  on  one  occasion  among  the  number  of  those  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  late  Princess  Amelia,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  very 
deaf.  “  Stand  by  for  my  I.ady  Justice-Clerk,”  said  the  man-in-wait- 
ing.  Meanwhile  some  meddling  person  whispered  him  that  his  an¬ 
nouncement  was  incorrect,  the  lady  being  a  commoner.  Ry  this  time 
the  kiss  preliminary  was  about  to  be  performeil,  when  out  bawled  the 
man  of  office,  through  a  speaking-trumpet,  “  Don’t  kiss  her,  ma¬ 
dam— she’s  not  a  Lady  !” 

Fine  Arts  in  Edinuuroh. — We  had,  a  few  days  ago,  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  seeing  a  painting,  nearly  finished,  by  Mr  W.  Simson  :  “  The 
Luncheon,”  a  penr/an/  to  “  The  Twelfth  of  August,”  exhibited  in 
Spring  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Both  in  the  spirit  of 
its  conception,  and  in  the  mastery  of  its  execution,  the  present  work 
is  far  superior  even  to  its  pleasing  predecessor.  The  scene  is  in  some 
of  those  barren,  heather-clad  glens  in  our  Highlands,  down  which  a 
brawling  streamlet  slots  from  stone  to  stone.  In  the  distance  stretch 
blue  hills,  from  the  summits  of  which  the  mist,  which  has  swathed 
them  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  is  just  rising  into  the  air.  On  the 
side  of  the  glen,  the  main  body  of  the  party  are  snugly  entrenched 
round  a  table-cloth,  amply  stored  both  with  eatables  and  drinkables. 
One  of  them,  in  hearty  good-humour,  holds  out  the  glass  of  Glen- 
livet  he  is  about  to  discuss  most  tantaliziugly  to  the  latest  comer, 
who  has  not  yet  liad  time  to  descend  from  his  steed.  Another,  veiy 
characteristically  diffused,  takes  his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  to  have 
hit  joke,  too,  at  the  cavalier’s  exinnie.  Behind  the  recumbent  pErty 
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a  white  {lony  looks  over  their  shoulders#  with  a  gravity  never  equal* 
Jed,  save  by  the  Dapple  of  Cervantes,  and  casting  a  gleam  of  lighten 
all  around,  like  heavenly  Una  with  her  milk-white  Jamb*  For 
the  freshness  of  tone  in  the  landscape#  and  the  glee  of  the  spenrtsmen, 
—for  masterly  arrangement  of  every  thing  down  to  its  smallest  de¬ 
tails,  (gillies,  pointers,  game,  and  eatables,)  we  look  upon  this  as  the 
artist’s  masterpiece*  That  glass  of  porter  haunts  us  like  the  memory 
of  a  first  love ! 

Lxoal  Proceedinob  relative  to  Mr  Thom’s  Statues.— We 
alluded  in  a  former  Number  to  these  proceedings*  The  papers 
lodged  by  the  parties,  and  the  interlocutor  of  the  Court#  are  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  from  them  we  have  abstracted  tire  following  account  of 
the  relative  sitiuition  and  averments  of  the  litigants*  Some  time  in 
the  year  1828,  Mr  Thom  received  an  order  from  the  Earl  of  Cassilis 
to  complete  for  him  a  group, '  consisting  of  Tam  O’Shanter#  Souter 
Johnnie,  the  Landlord  and  Landlady*  About  the  same  time.  Sir 
Charles  Lamb  gave  him  an  order  for  copies  of  Tam  and  the  Souter. 
la  December  1828,  Mr  Thom  entered  into  aa  agreement  with  Mr 
Dick  at  Tanftdd,  near  Edinburgh,  to  complete  for  him  a  group  con¬ 
sisting  of  theaame  figures  as  that  intended  for  the  EarL  Mr  Thom 
promised  that  these  figures  should  be  tlie  first  of  that  description  he 
should  finish  nfter  those  for  the  Earl  and  Sir  Charles,  but  declined 
becoming  bound  to  finish  them  by  a  certain  day,  as  circumstances 
which  he  could  not  foresee  might  occur  to  retard  his  labours*  Mr 
Thom  did  not  first  complete  the  four  figures  bespoke  by  the  Earl  of 
Cassilis,  and  then  apply  himself  to  those  intend^  for  Mr  Diek,  but, 
according  as  fitting  stones  could  be  procured  from  the  quarry,  he 
worked  at  one  or  the  other  figure  for  both  groups*  In  this  way,  he 
had  made,  in  October  1829,  two  Tam  O’Shanters,  two  Souters,  and 
one  Landlord,  with  which  he  was  satisfied;  one  Landlady,  which  was 
likewise  to  his  mind,  and  one  which  was  not.  On  the  IJth  of  June, 
he  had,  at  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Mr  Dick,  deli  vered  to  him  a  Tam 
and  a  Souter;  and,  on  the  11th  of  October,  be  shipped  to  tlie  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  a  complete  set  of  four  figures*  Mr  Dick, 
on  the  plea  that  the  Landlady,  included  in  this  shipment,  was  the  se¬ 
cond  made#  applied  for  an  interdictagainst  her  delivery*  The  pursuer 
argued— That  Mr  Thom  had  agreed  to  deliver  to  him  the  first  figures 
he  should  finish  after  those  meant  for  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  and  Sir  Chas* 
Lamb ;  that  Mr  Thom  had  completed  two  figures  of  the  Land¬ 
lady  ;  and  tliat#  consequently#  the  first  belonged  to  the  Earl#  and  the 
second  to  the  pursuer*  It  was  argued  on  behalf  of  Mr  Thom— That 
he  had  never  become  specifically  bound  to  furnish  the  pursuer  with 
the  second  figure  of  the  Landlady  he  should  finish; — that  having 
failed  in  his  first  attempt#  he  had  never  quite  finished  it#  but  set  about 
making  one  more  to  his  taste that  he  was  entitled  to  do  this#  both 
on  account  of  the  obligation  under  which  he  lay  to  furnish  his  em¬ 
ployer  with  a  good  piece  of  workmanship,  and  of  a  regard  to  his  re* 
))utation,  which  might  sufter  by  allowing  an  imi)erfect  production  to 
go  forth  to  the  world  ;-^and,  that  he  was  still  ready  to  implement  his 
bargain*  It  was  further  urged  for  Mr  Thom#  that  lie  had  been  indu¬ 
ced  to  enter  into  the  bargain  with  &lr  Dick,  by  the  latter’s  represent¬ 
ing  himself  to  be  employed  by  a  gentleman  of  fortune ;  whereas  it 
now  proved,  that  be  was  one  of  several  partners  who  wished  to  get  the 
statues  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  them  in  opposition  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition  in  which  the  artist  has  an  interest ;  and  that  the  two  figures 
delivered,  had  already  been  exhibited  in  Liverpool*  It  was  argued 
for  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  (who  was  brought  into  court,)— That  he  was 
not  obliged  to  take  a  first  abortive  attempt,  but  was  entitied  to  the 
first  successful  one— That  tlie  terms  of  the  pursuer’s  agreement  ex¬ 
cluded  him  frein  receiving  any  figures  until  the  defetuler’s  prior  or¬ 
ders  had  been  executed.— Lord  Moncreiff  refused  the  oomplatner’s 
bill  of  suspension  and  interdict,  on  the  ground  that  the  statue  in  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  delivered  to  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  before  the  bill  was  pre¬ 
sented.  In  a  note  subjoined  to  his  interlocutor,  his  Lordship  declined 
entering  into  the  merits,  as  unnecessary  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
ease.— The  case  was  carried  before  the  Inner  House  by  a  reclaiming 
note  on  the  part  of  the  pursuer,  but  the  Ordinary’s  interlocutor  was 
adhered  to. 

Theatrical  Gossip.— The  great  event  of  the  week  in  the  theatrical 
world  of  London  is.  Miss  Kemble’s  appearance  in  her  second  charac¬ 
ter— J3r/tdder<s.  Critics  differ  a  little  in  regard  to  its  excellence,— 
some  are  ultra  enthusiastic,  and  others  are  colder.  They  who  are 
disposed  to  be  very  profound  and  philosophical#  intimate  tlieir  belief 
that  the  truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes.  One  of  the  Corre¬ 
spondents  of  the  Court  Journal  waxes  ]K>etical  u|K}n  the  subject,  and 
as  there  is  something  spirited  in  the  following  verse,  we  insert  it. 
He  is  addressing  Miss  Kemble: 

O !  young  inheritor  of  ancient  power ! 

Thou  new-bom  honour  of  this  laurell’d  clime  ! 

Whose  miracles  have  pass’d  the  deeds  of  old— 

Where  mind  is  rising#  like  the  fkbulous  tower# 

Even  to  Heaven  !— *Tis  glory  to  behold 

Thy  golden  harvest  waving  ere  thy  prime ; 

To  thy  meridian  move#  orb  of  the  xniiid  sublime  !’* 

— MiM  Foou  hu  been  performUtg  st  Coyent  CnJeo,  but  hm  not 


I  been  drawing  very  crowded  houses.— The  Adelphi  Eleph.-int 
'  ’tinucs  to  prosper.  The  sensible  animal  is  said  to  enjoy  the 

wonder  of  that  many-headed  monster— the  town _ ElHstonf  h 

said,  has  cleared  L.6000  by  the  performances  of  “  Black-eyed  Susan  * 
—We  regret  to  understand  that  Pasta  is  not  engaged  for  the  Kjnv 
Theatre  this  season — De  Begnis,  with  his  Italian  company, 
Manchester.  We  hear  that  he  has  changed  his  mind  as  to  comin 
here. — Braham  is  still  in  Ireland.— We  are  informed  that  MissSmiih^ 
son  is  about  to  retiini  to  Paris,  having  received  an  engagement  fo' 
four-and-twenty  nights  at  one  of  the  French  theatres,  she  is  to  pia  ^ 
pantomime,  or  parts  in  which  she  will  have  occasion  to  speak  only  • 

few  words.  She  commences,  we  believe,  with  Jeanie  Deans _ Messii 

Seymour  and  Alexander  are  quarrelling  about  the  patent  of  the 
Glasgow  Theatre. — Vandenholf  met  with  an  accident  at  Liverpool 
on  the  night  of  his  benefit,  to  which,  however,  no  very  serious  con* 
sequences  arc  attached.  We  believe  he  will  be  in  Edinburgh  soon, ' 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

Dec.  12—18* 

Sat.  The  Stranger,  No  !  if  The  Wedding  Day* 

Mon.  The  Jealous  Wife,  Sf\Rob  Roy, 

Tl’es.  Jane  Shore,  The  Rendezvous,  Sf  The  Falls  of  Clyde, 

Wed.  (Theatre  closed.) 

I  Thubs.  The  House  of  Aspen,  4'  Rosina, 

1  Fri.  The  House  of  Aspen,  ^  WUliam  Thompson, 
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TO  OUR  READERS, 

On  Saturday  next,  we  shall  publish  a  double  Number,  or  rather,  a 
Number  twice  our  usual  siBe.  It  will  be  the  last  Number  of  our  se¬ 
cond  volume,  OUT  last  Number  for  the  year  1829,  and  also  our 
Christmas  Number.  It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  mention  a  long 
list  of  persons  of  celebrity,  contributions  from  whose  pens,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  will  grace  our  Christmas  Number  ;  but,  in  order  that 
the  contents  may  lose  none  of  their  freshness  and  novelty,  we  ab¬ 
stain.  Our  object,  however,  is,  to  present  our  readers  and  the  pub- 
lie  with  a  little  literary  banquet,  which  will  make  their  firesides  more 
cheerful,  and  enable  them  to  part  pleasantly  with  the  departing  year. 
Our  labours  among  them  have  not  gone  unrequited,  and  now  that 
we  are  in  the  heyday  of  our  prosperity,  we  are  anxious  to  prove  that 
our  literary  friends  are  as  staunch  to  us,  as  they  were  when  our  bark 
was  first  launched,  and  that  we  ourselves  are  determined  never  to 
fall  asleep  upon  our  oars. 

We  also  expect  to  be  able  to  mention,  in  next  Number,  the  improve¬ 
ments  and  increased  resources  with  which  we  shall  commence  the 
New  Year. 

A  Title-Page  and  Index  for  Volume  II.  of  the  Edinburgh  Lite* 
RABY  Journal#  will  accompany  the  Christmas  Number* 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS, 

Several  new  works  have  reached  us  too  late  for  notice  this 
week* 

Astolpho*’  shall  receive  an  answer  next  Saturday.—**  Proteus” 
among  our  next  varieties.— “  Orion,  the  Younger,”  shall  have  a 
place.— For  the  interesting  communication  from  Kirkcudbright  we 
feel  obliged  we  shall  make  use  of  It  speedily. — From  our  obliging 
London  Correspondent,  **  J*  T.”  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  at  his  bwt 
convenience. — **  A  Looker-on”. will  perceive  that  we  have  adverted 
to  the  subject  on  which  he  was  gootl  enough  to  write  to  us.— “  The 
Escape,”  by  **  J.  S.,”  and  **  A^ony,”  by  **  V.  V.**  of  Glasgow,  will 
not  suit  us. 

•*  Umphraville”  In  our  next.— **A  Day’s  Fishing”  is  clever,  and 
we  may  perhaps  brush  it  up,  and  Insert  it  one  of  these  days.— “  A 
Lover’s  Hour”  shall  have  a  place. — “  The  Bar-maid”  may  |>erhai'* 
appear.— The  following  poems  will  hardly  suit  us:— *‘ Lines  to  a 
Sea-Bird,”—**  The  Wife  Metamorphosed,”—**  Song,”  by  J.  C,  T.i 
—**  Lines,”  by  E.  V.#— **  A  Ballad”  from  Glasgow,— and  *‘0^ 
Joy.” 


Errata  in  our  last  Number. — In  the  Review  of  the  Mudea 
Annuals  in  our  last,  we  made  the  odd  mistake  of  speaking  of  Cheu** 
bini  as  the  author  of  **  Crudel  Perche,”  when  we  meant  to  write 
“  Perflda  Clori#”  his  beautiful  canon  for  three  voices.— In  Dr  Gille** 
pie’s  **  Letter  concerning  Bums,”  for  **  Wallenhall#”  rcwl 
Ho//,— and  for  **  iron  chair,”  read  arm  chair. 


